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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Het Volk has its majority, as we knew it would have, 
and the Progressives have scored one great success. 
That in a sentence is the record of the Transvaal 
elections. The majority will be some twenty-three and 


Sir Richard Solomon is not among the elect. Sir 


Percy Fitzpatrick’s victory in South Central Pretoria 
is the most prominent incident of the contest. Its 
importance can best be gauged by the fact that Sir 
Richard Solomon, having decided to throw in his lot 
with Het Volk, deliberately elected to fight the Pro- 
gressive leader on his own ground. Had he won, he 
would no doubt have been sent for by Lord Selborne 
and charged with the formation of the first Ministry. 
The Empire will at least—unless the Boers should 
choose to find a seat for him somewhere—be spared 
the humiliation of seeing a man who deserted at a 
critical time made Premier. 


Sir Richard Solomon’s action accounts to some 
extent for the Boer victory. It determined the votes 
of a good many waverers among Dutch and British 
alike. There is left to the British only hope, faint hope 
that the assurances so freely given by Sir Richard 
Solomon, Mr. Botha and the rest during the elections 
will be observed. But it is ominous that before the 
final results are known the enemies ot the mining 
Magnates are busy urging measures as to Chinese 
labour. The Progressives gave a good account 
of themselves on the Rand, and fortunately they 
are sufficiently strong in the House to see that the 
mining interests are not ignored. It is an irritation 
to the majority that the choice made of members for the 

pper House gives the Progressives a preponderance. 
Radical friends of the Boers are however estopped 


from attacking Lord Selborne, seeing that his appoint- 
ments were approved by the Colonial Office. ere 
,are limits to the anti-imperialism of Lord Elgin and 
even of Mr. Winston Churchill. , 


There is a suggestion of Mr. C. H. Hull, who has 
managed to get in under the Dutch egis, acting as 
leader of the Ministerialists until a place can be found for 
Sir Richard Solomon. Mr. Hull will greatly relish the 
task of starting an anti-English policy. Amongst Lord 
Selborne’s nominations to the Upper House are two 
young Oxford men, both from New College, who 
should make their mark in South Africa. They have 
certainly done much in the not very long time they 
have been in the country. Both Mr. Lionel Curtis and 
Mr. Richard Feetham have filled the office of town- 
clerk of Johannesburg. Here at home, before they 
migrated, both of them worked hard at social reform, 
especially housing, in East London. 


After Lord Lansdowne’s speech in the House of Lords 
on Tuesday the Government will probably think twice 
before they spend public money again in cabling 
out to South Africa a purely party speech by an Under- 
Secretary. If the object of the present Colonial 
Minister was to save himself the trouble of writing a 
despatch, then the precedent was utterly bad, and at 
least he might have instructed the High Commissioner 
to have his own instead of his subordinate’s words 
printed in the local press. By the way, how was that 
managed? Was the speech printed by order at so 
much per line like the advertisement it was intended to 
be? The action of the Government was the worse 
that the Under-Secretary’s remarks had a strong 
anti-British bias, and were made at the opening of a 
critical electoral campaign. Where the interests of 
British colonists are concerned, as in Newfoundland 
and the New Hebrides, the Government are slow to let 
their views be known until colonial interests have been 
bartered away ; but where, as in this case, the interests 
of Het Volk were involved, they seized the opportunity 
to cable out an anti-English utterance. 


Now the last stages in the Russian elections have 
been reached, it is seen how very uncertain have been 
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the estimates founded on the primaries. In the electoral | « must in the interest of the public service decline to 


colleges the mystery which really surrounded the views 
of the delegates chosen has been dispersed. It was 
possible before for either the Government or the various 
Opposition parties to presume that the returns were 
favourable to themselves. There have now been chosen 
a great proportion of the members of the new Douma 
and the Constitutional Democrats and other Opposition 
parties will have a considerable majority. It is remark- 
able how quietly Russia has passed through this period 
of electoral fever. Except at Odessa there have been no 
serious disturbances. The ambassadors to S. Petersburg 
have discussed the danger but they believe, when the 
elections are over, disturbances will cease and that 
the Government will prevent the recurrence of pogroms. 
General Kaulbars the Governor has been summoned to 
S. Petersburg, but whether in respect of his office or 
of the charges made by General Kuropatkin against 
him.is not known. 


The comment on the elections in the Kaiser’s speech 
at the opening of the Reichstag is that they have called 
a halt to the movement that denies all that is good and 
vital and is directed against the State and society. 
Next in interest is the announcement that the Estimates 
for the African colonies refused by the last Reichstag 
will be reintroduced. The tone of the whole speech is 
one of quiet complacency, and there was nothing 
remarkable in its language. A Conservative of Conser- 
vatives, an East Prussian Junker, has been elected by 
the Reichstag as its President; the Clerical leader 
Dr. Spahn being defeated. A National Liberal and a 
Radical have been elected to the Vice-Presidencies. 
The Centre are saying that the Government used its 
influence to procure Dr. Spahn’s defeat. Liberals and 
Radicals see in the speech referring to the continuance 
of ‘social work in the lofty spirit of the Emperor 
William the Great” a justification of their alliance 
with the Government, which will help them in‘fighting 
the Socialists with measures of social reform. 


M. Clémenceau and M. Briand have for the moment 
patched up their differences over the Church question, 
which a few days ago seemed to be threatening the 
existence of the Government. M. Briand evidently 
is struggling with the remnants of a conscience ; 
M. Clémenceau is not much troubled on this score 
but is afraid of ruining his Government by putting 
himself, as his inclinations undoubtedly are, without 
reserve at the disposal of the rabid anti-Church ‘and 
secularist extremists. In fact M. Clémenceau has 
surrendered to M. Briand under the compulsion that 
the Government must at least make a plausible show 
of moderation and present the appearance of carry- 
ing out their policy in sorrow rather than in anger. 
M. Clémenceau has had to save his Government and his 
position by submitting to M. Briand; and the vote 
of confidence in the Ministry passed on Tuesday really 
marks a diminution of the Premier’s prestige. An 
ostentatious display of reconciliation in these circum- 
stances does not mean much, and nobody expects that 
the Clémenceau Ministry will go on much longer. 


There is a droll side to the dispute or misunderstand- 
ing between the Mayor and the Port Admiral at Devon- 
port about the royal visit. Mr. Mayor strikes per- 
haps rather too heroic an attitude for civic authority, 
vowing that were he a House of Commons man he 
would move that the Port Admiral’s services be no 
longer required and so forth. Even though he did this, 
it would not get him much more forward: after the 
motion has been carried or lost, the members go home 
and there is an end of it. But it really is a pity that 
Devonport should have been treated so shabbily or 
stupidly. Thousands of poor people in a crowded and 
rather a grey place were robbed of a lively pleasure. 
There is plenty of loyalty among the English working 
classes to-day, but a muddle of this kind does not 
increase it. 


The Secretary of the Admiralty was stiff as a poker 
when questioned by Unionists in the House on 
Tuesday about the rumoured report from Lord Charles 
Beresford on the Channel Fleet. The Admiralty 


allow their confidential communications with the officers 
of the Fleet to be the subject of Parliamentary inquiry”. 
Admirable and most correct. We hope Mr. Robertson 
will be not less severe next time he is heckled and half- 
threatened by his own side about such a matter as the 
Portsmouth mutiny. 


Monday’s discussion in the House of Lords, follow- 
ing on Lord Lovat’s question as to the adequacy of 
our home defences, led to a weighty pronouncement on 
the subject by Lord Roberts, who confessed that the 
topic caused him much uneasiness. Formerly he had 
held the view that the invasion of these isles was not 
a contingency to be seriously entertained. But the 
growth of foreign navies and mercantile marines had 
caused him to alter his opinion. In spite of the many 
cases he cited in which no declaration of war had pre- 
ceded the opening of hostilities, the Under-Secretary 
for War relied on our immunity from such proceedings 
on the plea that they would constitute treachery. 
Apparently this enlightened Minister is under the im- 
pression that war stil begins by all the old-world 
paraphernalia of a herald and a trumpet! Surely 
the opening of the recent Russo-Japanese war should 
have sufficiently dispelled this illusion. It is interesting 
to note that at last a Minister, speaking on behalf of 
the Government, has admitted that our auxiliary forces 
‘* would be very little good” in the case of an invasion. 


‘There must be some god behind Arthur Balfour”. 
So must Liberal chiefs versed in Homeric phrase and 
figure surely be thinking now. In his present form 
Mr. Balfour is obviously too strong for them, especially 
with Mr. Asquith preferring to keep out of the fray. 
On Mr. Hill’s amendment relating to the Colonial Con- 
ference Mr. Balfour made a speech, which taken, as it 
should be, along with his speech to the National 
Union yesterday week amounts to a re-statement 
of the fiscal question. Tariff reform is forced upon 
us by sheer imperial necessity. No man with any power 
of thought can suppose that the Empire, as we fondly 
call it, can go on for long in the present happy-go-lucky 
style. We must get together somehow and we can get 
together only on lines all parts accept. A preferential 
tariff is the only starting point for consolidation the 
colonies will consider at present. The Colonial Con- 
ference is the obvious opportunity to meet them and 
see what can be made of it. But the Government will 
meet the colonies only with a flat non possumus. This 
is sheer madness: madness which incidentally will 
bring down this Government and the Liberal party 
with a crash; but unfortunately it may shake the 
Empire too. 


It is difficult to understand how anything which calls 
itself a Government can be content to treat these great 
issues as Ministers did in this debate. In the whole 
matter they see only electioneering points. Mr. Lloyd- 
George is delighted to repeat the stale, paltry gibe that 
Mr. Balfour is indefinite. Mr. Churchill lets off a few 
squibs, though the old one that tariff reform is mere 
—— zzled, and Mr. Asquith and the Prime 

inister say nothing. Well, it is better to say nothing 
when you have nothing to say. Mr. Rufus Isaacs 
would have done better to say nothing. Bathos can 
sink no lower than Mr. Isaacs’ first words on the con- 
clusion of Mr. Balfour’s argument. This great advo- 
cate could only blurt out the ancient parrot cry ‘‘ Every 
member who votes for the amendment will pledge 
himself to the taxation of food”. We begin to think 
there must be some truth in the report that Mr. Isaacs 
is not a Parliamentary success. 


If Ministers cannot criticise Mr. Balfour, we must 
do it for ourselves. We demur to his waving aside as 
impossible the suggestion of an Imperial Executive 
Council. Mr. Balfour says neither parliament here 
nor the colonial parliaments would stand it. But 
facts are steadily undermining the significance of 
representative assemblies. It is the people and the 
executive which count continually more and more ; and 
the introduction of the referendum will complete this 
process. The one serious defect in Mr. Balfour as a 
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statesman is his excessive estimate of the parliamentary 
factor. If he were out of parliament for five years, 
his point of view would shift greatly. But the House 
of Commons, as Lord Rosebery said of Pitt, is his 
mistress. 


Lord Percy’s Amendment to the Address took a very 
good point. It is true that the Government in spread- 
ing itself on Home Rule and the House of Lords 
is making social legislation of very little conse- 
quence for this session at least. The Liberals have 
always flown off at a tangent in this way ; it is their 
nature to. To make constitutional alterations has 
always been their special réle in politics. As to social 
matters they thought the people could best look after 
themselves. The debate went at formidable length on 
the old dispute—which party has more social reform 
to its credit. There were ingenious and amusing 
Liberal explanations why it happens that the Con- 
servatives have the bigger list. It is the House of 
Lords who stop reforms until Conservatives introduce 
them ; ergo the reform of the House of Lords is a 
social measure. But we do not see why Lord Percy 
should not admit the Trades Disputes Bill was a 
social measure; and the House of Lords passed it, 
though they disliked it, just as the Liberal Govern- 
ment presented it. The Liberals claim it as a social 
measure, and the Lords passed it without mutilating it. 


It seems an odd way to punish a rebel by declining 
in future to whip him; but this is what has befallen 
Mr. Hunt M.P., who made an inflamed speech against 
Mr. Balfour at the beginning of the week. Mr. Hunt 
blazed, the comet of twenty minutes, and papers that 
as a rule boil down the speeches of private members 
into about three lines, or into ‘‘Mr. So-and-so con- 
tinued the debate”, reported him word for word in the 
first person. Compared with Mr. Hunt, the member 
for Central Sheffield is little more than a bald Cobdenite. 
Mr. Hunt out-Howards Howard. But is it neces- 
sary to dewhip Mr. Hunt? After all, stationery is 
cheap, and Mr. Hunt did not inflict marked damage on 
the fortunes of the party. 


But there is something still cheaper than House of 
Commons stationery, and that is the sympathy which 
the Liberal press affects towards Mr. Hunt in his 
quandary. The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette” is a good 
example of this. ‘‘ No affair of ours of course”’, it 
murmurs, and in the same breath pleads for Mr. Hunt. 
Yet what happens when an unfortunate Liberal M.P. 
dares to say a word against a Liberal leader? We 
seem to remember that Mr. Paul, for criticising 
Mr. Haldane not long ago, was solemnly rebuked 
by—the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette”! Mr. Haldane is like 
some large Eastern idol. All members of the party 
must prostrate themselves before him. Then more 
recently poor Lieutenant Bellairs has been rated by 
local Radicals (who are usually in touch with Radicals 
at central quarters) for not falling absolutely into line 
with his chiefs over the Navy. In fact, if the position 
of the Liberal M.P. is not one of actual slavery, it is at 
least a case of indentured labour. 


The ragging of Mr. Keir Hardie at Cambridge was 
not a brave show, and we are glad that the President 
of the Union and the Captains and Presidents of the 
leading clubs have on behalf of the ’Varsity expressed 
regret in a letter to the ‘‘ Cambridge Review”. 
Drowning by uproar the voice of a speaker whose views 
you dislike always denotes feebleness not force. Such 
action is only excusable when the speaker is trying to 
embarrass his country during a war or great national 
crisis. To shout down a mild-mannered zealot like Mr. 
Keir Hardie is simply childish. Mr. Hardie by the 
good-natured comments he made on the scene later 
distinctly ‘‘ scored ”. 


We should like to hear the opinions of the suffra- 
gettes about some of their champions amongst the 
Labour members. While the affair in Palace Yard was 
going on between the police and the women, these 
valiant knights within were running about asking 


venture out. The next heard of them was when 
they were loudly denouncing the police for brutality. 
The women see through their double-dealing clearly 
enough. 


With a difference we find in Miss Lonsdale’s letter to 
the ‘‘ Times” an indication of what we feared women 
might be doing or planning as to the suffrage move- 
ment. We suggested that there might soon’ be 
rival bands of female politicians meeting in the street 
with more dire consequences than had yet been seen. 
Miss Lonsdale states that a small committee of ladies 
is circulating a protest against Parliamentary suffrage 
being granted to women, “believing it would destroy 
rather than add to their real influence in their own 
sphere of work in the world”. They do not, however, 
propose to hold or promote any meetings, public or 
private. In short everything is to be so extremely 
demure that it will not offend the most fastidious. 


Some recondite facts about the Local Government 
Board and the Board of Trade have been brought to 
light in the House of Commons during the week. It 
appears that Mr. Burns has seven colleagues on the 
Local Government Board who for years have grossly 
neglected their duties: they are the five principal 
Secretaries of State, the Lord President of the Councit 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Questioned by 
Mr. Bottomley, Mr. Burns stated they never meet, and 
if he can prevent it they never shall. Mr. Lloyd- 
George stated in reply to similar questions that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who is on the Board of 
Trade, had never missed a meeting of the Board to 
which he had been summoned, in other words that he 
had never attended a meeting of the Board. One can 
understand a sort of connexion between the Church 
and the Board of Trade; the Church might use its 
influence for humanising if not for spiritualising the 
department in some ways. But what in the world 
could the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs find to 
do in the office for parish affairs? We may expect to 


‘hear next that Mr. Burns has some locus standi at the 


Foreign Office. 


So far as the by-elections in Banffshire and South 
Aberdeen bear any sort of moral, they are both very 
mildly encouraging to Unionists. In Banffshire it is 
true Captain Waring won by amajority of over 2,000, 
but it was a reduced majority, the Radical poll being 
200 less than in 1906, whilst the Unionist only fell away 
by nine. The diminution in the Radical vote was 
more marked in South Aberdeen. In 1906 Mr. Bryce 
secured 6,773 votes against 2,334 given to Mr. Black. 
This time the issue was confused by the appearance 
of a Labour candidate, but the combined Radical and 
Labour vote only amounted to 5,519. The Unionist 
position was stronger than in 1906 by nearly 1,100, and 
a Radical majority of 4,444 was reduced to 367. South 
Aberdeen should fillip up Unionists throughout the 
country. 


Crime in Ireland has without doubt greatly les- 
sened: we must all gladly acknowledge this. The 
Nationalist leaders have kept their wilder and more 
lawless supporters in check, and land purchase has 
also helped greatly to keep Ireland quiet. But on the 
other hand boycotting, as the Chief Secretary has ha@ 
to admit this week, is still prevalent in Ireland. Heis 
reticent about the names of the boycotted persons, but 
there seem to be as many as 138 cases. The Irish are 
a generous people, and we never can understand 
therefore how they tolerate a practice which is before 
everything mean and unmanly. The man who boycotts 
his neighbour has the evil in him for more serious 
crime, but not the devil. 


Mr. Birrell’s repetition for the hundredth time of the 
stock phrases of Nonconformists and Radicals about 
the Bishops was not worth noticing by the Archbishop: 
of Canterbury. They are the phrases of his childhood 
and he repeats them automatically when he is wound 
up to go on certain platforms. Dr. Davidson replies, 


anxiously whether it would be safe for them to 


giving a long list of measures which he and other 
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Bishops have supported in disproof that they have not 
‘« systematically disregarded the better aspirations, 
convictions, and feelings of the people at large”. It is 
labour in vain. Mr. Birrell would admit they were 
measures dealing with matters of the greatest social 
importance ; but they happen to be Conservative 
measures, and so don’t count. On Mr. Birrell’s theory, 
the more the Bishops do the more harm they will do, 
unless they back up a Liberal Licensing Bill or an 
Education Bill. Till then Mr. Birrell will stick to the 
old phraseology without realising how offensive he 
really is. Early habits do stick to one so. 


Lord Davey was the most successful Chancery bar- 
rister and perhaps the most unsuccessful Radical poli- 
tician of his day. In both spheres the late Lord Justice 
Rigby ran him close. Davey was the leviathan of the 
Chancery bar with a reputation like that of Lord Russell 
at the Common Law bar for many years, and if he had 
had any gifts of popular oratory he would most pro- 
bably have become Lord Chancellor in some Liberal 
Government. But his mental tone, ascetic melancholy 
figure, cynical smiling face and weak voice were 
fatal hindrances to his serving his party on the platform. 
He lost his elections hopelessly, and his political career 
being over he was made Lord Justice, and in the Appeal 
Court and subsequently in the House of Lords found 
his true vocation as a judge. 


In the Thaw case, after the Commission of Lunacy 
offered by the prosecution had been refused by the 
defence, proceedings continued during the week. There 
has been much recalling and re-examination and cross- 
examination of witnesses. The lunacy doctors found 
evidence of insanity in the terms of Thaw’s will, in 
which he made provision fer the girls whom he 
alleged White had ruined. Mr. Jerome, the prose- 
cutor, though he at first declared that he would 
not cross-examine Mrs. Thaw, did so when she was 
recalled for re-examination and had made many state- 
ments as to White’s debaucheries, and reaffirmed her 
original story of White’s treatment of herself. The 
cross-examination was directed to the credibility of her 
evidence, and she admitted that White had made her 
allowances at various times. The prosecution also 
submitted to her many photographs jfor which she had 
posed. The general impression one gets from the 
proceedings is that the prosecution is not nearly so well 
posted in its case as is the defence. 


Spotted fever is the latest horror to be exploited 
Bs the enterprising reporter. It has appeared in the 

ouse of Commons—in the form of questions—and the 
anti-vaccinationists are doing their best with it. Mr. 
Burns said the germ of cerebral meningitis can be 
detected and destroyed if it is present in vaccine lymph. 
Mr. Burns has passed through as severe an ordeal in 
the way of pronunciation as was ever imposed on any 
man in the House of Commons. He had to say this: 
‘* There is a practical method of ascertaining the pre- 
sence of the organism of cerebro-spinal meningitis in 
vaccine lymph and in the bacteriological examina- 


tion it would be detected.” Also this: ‘‘A report has. 


recently been made by Dr. Gordon on the micrococcus 
of epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis with special 
reference to its identification in the upper respiratory 
passages.” How Mr. Burns must have enjoyed him- 
self! His upper respiratory passages are just suited for 
this kind of exercise. 


The wreck of the Harwich liner, ‘‘ Berlin”’, off the Dutch 
coast is the latest of a series of overwhelming disasters 
that may set one thinking whether, after all our talk 
of scientific method and efficiency, the world is not still 
in chaos. ‘‘ Nothing is that errs from law ”’—but what 
are we to think at those times when disorder and blind 
chance seem to have their own way? The wreck of 
the ‘‘ Berlin” is almost as complete as that of any 
notable Iess at sea on record, though the actual 
number of lives lost—a hundred and forty-two—is cf 
course far smaller than the loss in many other ship- 
wrecks of late years. There appears to be only one 
survivor, as when the ‘‘ Eurydice” foundered thirty 
years ago off the Isle of Wight. 


THE RE-STATEMENT OF TARIFF REFORM. 


| fiscal debate has served a useful purpose. 
There was a strong desire, not only amongst 
tariff reformers but even amongst some of the strongest 
supporters of the Government in the country, if not in 
the House, that when face to face with the great issues 
raised by the colonial Conference, the Government 
should meet the colonial Premiers in a reasonable and 
sympathetic spirit. One reason why the Liberal free 
traders of the imperialist school have opposed the 
policy advocated by Mr. Chamberlain has been, it is 
understood, that they have an alternative to suggest. 
Everyone hoped that the Government, though they 
could not be expected to readjust the fiscal system 
with a view toa preferential arrangement, might either 
give preferences on the duties already included in the 
British tariff or produce their alternative scheme. We 
now know that the Government, while including 
preference in the agenda of the Conference, desire the 
presence of the colonial Premiers merely to tell them 
that they have not an open mind on the subject. In 
view of this important declaration the Government 
might surely have the courtesy officially to inform the 
various colonial Ministers that it is unnecessary for 
them to interrupt important business at home in order 
to come here in April. On the side of the Opposition 
the debate has been important because it has raised 
many fresh points and placed the whole fiscal con- 
troversy in the new light made necessary by develop- 
ments which have taken place since 1903. There were 
few speakers on the Unionist side who did not make 
some useful contribution to the discussion. But the 
real interest in the debate centred in Mr. Balfour’s 
treatment of the subject, and we believe that when the 
House and the country have had time to consider his 
contribution to the debate they will come to the con- 
clusion that no one showed clearer insight into the 
situation which has to be dealt with or the methods by 
which the problems that arise have to be solved. 

Mr. Balfour’s speech must be considered in relation 
to his speeches at Hull and to the National Union. 
He bases the necessity for a change of policy not 
upon temporary fluctuations of trade and employ- 
ment or even on the colonial offer of reciprocity, but 
on the permanent facts of our position in the world, 
our international relations, and the strength and weak- 
ness of the position of the Empire, as disclosed over a 
long period of time. Taking this broad historical 
view, Mr. Balfour has reached the deliberate con- 
clusion that the present policy of the United King- 
dom is unsound, that its fiscal system is unsuited to 
modern needs, that the Cobdenite view we infer of 
the position of the United Kingdom in the world 
never has been correct, and that at any rate, if now 
we wish to fulfil our obligations at home and 
abroad, we have to make a new departure. Thus, in 
Mr. Balfour’s opinion, the tariff reform movement is 
raised to a far higher plane than the ordinary sub- 
jects of party controversy. It represents rather the 
permanent conditions of the modern life of the British 
race, of which all parties must take account at peril of 
their destruction. Starting from this point of view 
Mr. Balfour reaches important conclusions with regard 
to the economic policy of the country, which he stated 
in four propositions at the meeting of the National 
Union, which we find absolutely incontrovertible. 
In the first place there are the revenue needs of the 
United Kingdom. That it is necessary to widen the 
basis of taxation has long been a truism amongst 
financial experts. In fact the fiscal controversy in its 
present phase arose from the attempt made by the 
Unionist Government to carry out this object. It 
was not really Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Birming- 
ham in May 1903 which started the present agita- 
tion, but the action of the Unionist Government in 
imposing the revenue duty of 1s. a quarter on imported 
corn. This at once led to the revival by the Liberal 
party of the ancient controversy of Free Trade and 
Protection, to which the measures of the Government 
had no relation, and, secondly, to the request from the 
colonies that the corn preference should be given to 
them. This single incident should show that it is not 
possible to widen the basis of taxation without at once 
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raising the whole question of our commercial relations 
with foreign countries on the one hand and with the 
colonies on the other. Since, therefore, Mr. Balfour 
has conclued that this enlargement of the area of 
indirect taxation is absolutely essential if we are to 
raise the revenue necessary for carrying out the policy 
of the United Kingdom, it follows that in his opinion 
it is impossible, whether we would or not, to avoid 
the question of tariff reform and colonial preference. 

Secondly, Mr. Balfour has concluded that our ex- 
perience over a long period of time shows the absolute 
necessity of providing means of safeguarding British 
industries from unfair competition from abroad. This 
conclusion, no less than the first with regard to 
revenue, Carries us straight to tariff reform and colonial 
preference. In the third place Mr. Balfour believes 
that we require means of negotiation with foreign 
countries. Illustrations of this necessity have been 
given quite recently even under the Liberal Govern- 
ment. Inthe negotiations with Roumania they have 
proved that with our present tariff system it is 
impossible to secure fair conditions for British pro- 
ducts in foreign markets. It is true that the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade issued a statement to 
the ‘*Times” and other papers congratulating the 
country on the advantages won from the Roumanian 
Government, of reductions obtained on the General 
Tariff which had not been secured by the automatic 
operation of the most-favoured-nation treaties ; but 
when these reductions are taken fully into account 
the actual tariff which the British exporter has 
to pay in Roumania at the present time is very 
much higher than he had to pay before the new tariff 
was introduced, and the advantages we have obtained 
are to a very large extent illusory. Before the fiscal 
controversy began it was a commonplace even amongst 
Free Trade writers to say that whatever advantages Free 
Trade may have conferred upon the country, it had 
weakened this country in international negotiations. 
So long as we were absolutely predominant, with full 
control of foreign markets for our manufactures, this 
disadvantage did not matter so very much, although 
we thought it quite worth while to negotiate the im- 
portant Cobden treaty with France in 1860 ; but when 
foreign countries are deliberately shaping their tariff 
with a view to shutting Great Britain out of the markets 
of Europe and of undermining our position in the Empire, 
it is useless to say that we do not require means of 
effective negotiations. Mr. Balfour is satisfied that we 
do, and this conclusion, no less than the others, leads 
straight to tariff reform and colonial preference. 

Mr. Balfour's fourth principle is of greater importance 
than all the others together : that we must have some 
means of meeting the offers of the colonies for reciprocal 
trading. In view of the present arrangements of the 
Canadian tariff, of movements that are going on in 
Australasia and other parts of the Empire, of the de- 
liberate manner in which foreign countries are seeking 
to obtain a footing in the colonial trade, there can be 
no difference of opinion amongst practical business 
men and statesmen who care for the interests of the 
Empire that we must give full weight to the view 
which the colonies themselves take of the best method 
of uniting the Empire. Mr. Balfour in his speech 
pointed out that the four objects he set before them 
were interdependent ; provided we enlarge the basis of 
taxation to meet effectively the needs of the country 
we should have the means at our disposal for achieving 
the other three objects to which he directed attention. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Balfour took a still 
wider survey, linking the questions of tariff reform 
and colonial preference, as he had explained them 
in his previous speeches, to the great constitutional 
issues which go even deeper than the trade ques- 
tions we have to consider. He rejected the idea of an 
Imperial Council with executive powers but favoured 
a tentative move in that direction which did not 
go beyond the facts of the present situation. 


He dismissed the project of forming a complete British 
Zollverein on the model of the German Zollverein, 

cause it is impracticable to bring the constituent 
States of the British Empire within a uniform tariff 
system organised by a central body with executive 
Powers such as was found necessary in the unification 


of Germany. The real problem which we have to 
solve, as he pointed out, is to provide the means for 
safeguarding the self-governing powers of the colonies, 
which we as much as.they desire to maintain, and at 
the same time to weld these growing nations into a 
closer imperial unity. The solution which Mr. Balfour 
without qualification supported is that which has 
commended itself to all the self-governing colonies— 
the method of preference. We have no doubt 
that in future speeches Mr. Balfour will further 
develop the policy which he has stated in outline during 
the last three weeks. Meanwhile the Government is 
deliberately blinding the country to the issues at stake. 
The new Canadian tariff was introduced in November. 
No official information whatever has been published 
upon the subject although this tariff affects British 
interests at almost every point. It affects in particular 
our relations with foreign Powers, and with some of 
those Powers negotiations are either going on or are 
imminent, which again affect in an intimate manner 
the interests of great bodies of manufacturers and 
working men. Yet the Government has made 
no statement upon this important subject. The 
Australian preference has been introduced ; the ship- 
ping preference which they have proposed is actually 
at the present moment awaiting the decision of 
the Government, yet they have taken no steps what- 
ever to inform the British public of the facts upon 
which that decision has to be given. It is one of 
the most complicated questions of international law. 
It affects our treaty engagements with half the world. 
Yet no blue book, no memorandum, has been issued, 
no question has been answered in the House, no indi- 
cation of policy has been given in any speech by any 
Minister. What has happened in the case of Canada 
and Australia is happening with regard to every other 
aspect of colonial preference. Their speeches in the 
recent fiscal debate have shown that they are bankrupt 
in information as in statesmanship. It is for the 
Opposition, in duty to the country, to wring from 
Ministers the declarations they seem so unwilling, as 
they are probably so afraid, to make upon their own 
motion. 


THE PROGRESSIVE PICKLE. 


ee prospects of Conservatives were never so 
favourable in any County Council election as 
now. There are sundry reasons—arguments on this 
matter and the other—why the domination of the Pro- 
gressives should be brought to an end; but results 
often are brought about by feelings even more than 
by argument, and an atmosphere of adverse feel- 
ings besets the Progressives. It has been steadily 
growing for some years, and the borough elections 
showed that it was enveloping all the County of Londen. 
When a party goes to the polls invested with this 
feeling of distrust, dissatisfaction, and suspicion, the 
other side have all the omens in their favour, and they 
win because they seem likely towin. Take the question 
of rates. Nothing will rouse the great body of electors 
of all classes, from the West to the East End, so much 
as this. About other municipal matters there may not 
be much knowledge, but everybody sees vividly the 
two facts that the rates in London have increased to an 
absolutely high figure, and that the rise has occurred 
while the Progressives have had the uncontrolled dis- 
posal of the London County Council. The party that has 
been protesting for years against this rise has been the 
Conservative party, and they have been outvoted and 
overridden by the Progressives, who have had everything 
theirown way. This has been the patent fact of London 
government, and it was only a question of time when the 
ratepayers would get seriously alarmed at the rise of the 
rates and vote for the party who gave voice to their 
discontent. It is quite probable that if the ‘‘ Municipal 
Reformers” win, there will not be the reduction in 
rates that many who vote for them expect. London 
cannot be governed according to the standard of the 
most penurious ratepayer, and its expenses will grow 
whichever party is in power. If the expectation of re- 
duced rates depends on the belief that the ‘‘ Reformers ” 
will put a stop to every municipal undertaking which 
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the Progressives have ever entered on, such as the 
tramways or housing, or the provision of parks and 
open spaces, or that they will leave electric supply and 
other such services entirely to private enterprise, we 
are glad to know it will be disappointed. This cannot 
be done in these days. The justification of the electors’ 
dissatisfaction is with the spirit and the method in 
which the Progressives, arrogant and headstrong in 
their long possession of power, have initiated and 
carried on their schemes. They have borrowed and 
spent in reckless disregard of their own financial 
advisers on the Council. Injudicious borrowings 
have reduced the value of their stock, and they 
have had to take their loans on onerous terms. 
On their housing schemes they have spent vast sums 
with not enough to be seen for them. The precise merits 
of their tramway account may be disputable and the 
elector has not the technical knowledge to understand 
tt. But that the Progressives exposed themselves to 
derision over the river steamboats was obvious to 
everybody. They have not only started socialistic 
schemes so-called, which were not so very dreadful, 
but they have administered them extravagantly. They 
take credit for educating the people to unaccustomed 
municipal enterprise. They might at least have had the 
prudence to see that they paid. If they had, perhaps 
the socialism would not have been so alarming. As to 
contracts we hardly dare mention them with the fear of 
Mr. Justice Darling before our eyes. And yet the party 
that has ousted contractors by its Works Department, 
on which it has lost, will go to the polls under serious 
suspicions of favouritism in accepting tenders. This 
will tell greatly against the Progressives who are so 
closely connected with those who have made a scandal 
in Poplar and West and East Ham. This combina- 
tion makes a valuable asset for the ‘* Reformers” 
and the Progressives have provided them with it 
gratuitously. 

But there are other reasons which should appeal even 
more strongly to Conservatives and make them desire 
to see an end to the reign of the Progressives which 
has lasted now seventeen years. The Progressive party 
arean unpleasant blend of politician and Puritan, and they 
have made the London County Council the tool of the 
Liberal party. Even its chairmanship is made open to 
annual election that there may be more opportunities 
of rewarding Liberal politicians. See how eager the 
Progressives were to cut off the grants to the London 
Voluntary schools as soon as the decision of the 
Court of Appeal in the Yorkshire case was announced, 
which was afterwards reversed by the House of Lords! 
Whatever good there is to be said of the administra- 
tion of education by the Council must be said of its 

ermanent officials or its committee. The Council 
itself has constantly interfered with them, and always 
for the worse. When all the other Councils in the 
kingdom elected experts on their education committees 
the London Council, ruled by the Progressives, refused 
to admit them. They could not tolerate the presence 
of members who would not be pliable to the party’s 
policy, which was something more or less than purely 
educational. This initial refusal to allow outside expert 
opinion in the committee damned the whole policy of 
the Progressives. If there were no other charge 
against them we should, for this sin alone, heartily 
wish them turned out at the elections. The Pro- 
gressives have turned the London County Council into 
a Liberal caucus and their defeat would be a dire set- 
back to the present Government. It is for this, 
more than for any reason of municipal policy distin- 
guishing them from the ‘‘ Reformers”, that we are 
anxious for their defeat at the polls. The Progressives 
have brought things to this, that the next municipal elec- 
tions are more political than municipal ; and every 
Conservative who fails to grasp this fact and to do his 
utmost to turn the Progressives out isa fool. And 
‘we may remark that many Conservatives are already 
foolish enough to waste their votes in districts where 
they are not needed, instead of electing to use them 
where they would be of use. They vote where it will 
give them least trouble instead of supporting some 
candidate in difficulties where they have an alternate 
vote. Imperial and national and not merely municipal 
questions are at issue in these elections. Victory for 


the Progressives will be the success of a Government 
that has played ducks and drakes with imperial inte- 
rests whenever and wherever it has had a chance. 
Their defeat would undermine an alliance which has 
been used steadily and persistently against everything 
that is of importance to Imperialists. This ought to 
be the view which Conservatives take of the contest 
between the ‘‘ Reformers’ and the Progressives. The 
rates may notcome down if our ‘‘ Reformers”’ get in, 
but they are not likely to be more than if the Pro- 
gressives do. There certainly will not be so great 
a change from municipalism to individualism as 
‘* Reformers” in their excitement are pretending. 
Municipally it is worth while to let the other side have 
a chance at last; and imperially it is the duty of 
Conservatives to do everything in their power to defeat 
the Progressives who are before all things the allies and 
confederates of the present Government. 


“PERCY’S RELIQUES.” 


“THE debate on Lord Percy’s amendment to the 

Address fell rather flat. It failed in its object, 
which was of course to draw the Government into some 
revelations of their Home Rule policy, and their plan 
for dealing with the House of Lords. But Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Birrell were copious without being confidential, 
and there was a conventional ring about the speeches, 
a sort of practised hammer-and-tongs business across 
the ‘‘ broad piece of furniture”, that gave an impres- 
sion of insincerity to the whole scene. The amend- 
ment stated, in the form of a regret, a proposition 
which has often been made in this Review, and 
which it is doubtless well to rub into the national 
mind—namely, that the Radicals prefer political revo- 
lution to social reform. Lord Percy made a good 
point in reminding us that Mr. Bryce had said, most 
justly, that the adoption of the closure as a part of 
parliamentary procedure made a critical second chamber 
more necessary than formerly. Whichever party is in 
office, a large number of clauses in every Bill must, in 
the modern conditions of parliamentary life, be closured 
—that is, passed without any discussion in the House 
of Commons. No man will dare to aver that is a safe 
or even sane method of making laws. But we regret 
that Lord Percy should condescend to such claptrap as 
to say that if the legislative veto were to be limited, 
‘*the House of Lords was to be kept for two purposes 
only—to provide sinecure offices for gentlemen who had 
no opinions of their own, who were too idle to do any 
work, and who were such snobs that they preferred to 
be able to write the title ‘Lord’ instead of ‘ Mr.’ to 
their names”. We deny that its political functions are 
the only use or justification of an aristocracy, which 
Lord Percy seems to consider but a relic of an ignorant 
past; or that a regard for titles is necessarily snobbish. 
We have never relished this kind of talk, which comes 
with a peculiarly ill grace from the lips of the heir of the 
Percys, whose name appears on many a page of history 
that has nothing to do with politics. We are sorry to 
be obliged to rebuke Lord Percy by a quotation which, 
though familiar, can never become trivial. ‘‘ Nobility 
is a graceful ornament to the civil order. It is the 
Corinthian capital of polished society. ‘Omnes boni 
nobilitati semper favemus’ was the saying of a good 
and wise man. It is indeed one sign of a liberal and 
benevolent mind to incline to it with some sort of 
partial propensity. He feels no ennobling principle in 
his own heart who wishes to level all the artificial 
institutions which have been adopted for giving a body 
to opinion, and permanence to fugitive esteem.” In 
the company of Cicero and Burke we are not afraid of 
being called snobs. The only other feature of the 
debate was Mr. Birrell’s amazing assertion that Home 
Rule for Ireland is a social not a political reform. 

Mr. Asquith repeated what the Prime Minister said 
last week, namely, that with the composition of the 
Second Chamber His Majesty’s Government does not con- 
cernitself. It isobvious enough that any reform of the 
House of Lords must strengthen it, and make the limi- 
tation of its veto more difficult to justify. Supposing, 
for instance, that the members of the House of Lords 
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were, man for man, indisputably more experienced and 


distinguished by public service than the members of 
the House of Commons, it would look very like a 
paradox to deprive them of constitutional powers which 
they have enjoyed for centuries. It is of course impos- 
sible to compare the individual members of the Houses, 
except in a very rough and superficial way. But there 
are many friends of the House of Lords who believe 
that its weakness as a part of the legislature lies in its 
composition ; that is to say, in the two facts that it is 
purely hereditary and non-representative, and that some 
of its members are disinclined or incompetent to discharge 
their duties. Lord Rosebery and Lord Newton, belong- 
ing to opposite parties, hold this view, and each has at 
different times urged his fellow-peers to set their house 
in order. Lord Newton has now printed and circulated 
a Bill for the reform of the House of Lords, which is 
the first connected and carefully thought-out scheme 
for the purpose that has come under our notice. The 
Bill is intituled ‘‘ An Act to authorise the discontinuance 
in particular cases of Writs of Summons to the House 
of Lords, and to provide for the appointment of Peers 
of Parliament for life”. Lord Newton divides peers 
into four classes (like an examiner for the final schools) 
—namely: I. Qualified hereditary peers. II. Repre- 
sentative hereditary peers. III. Representative spiritual 
peers. IV. Life peers. Let us look at these classes. 
I. Qualified hereditary peers are those who are entitled 
to a writ of summons at the beginning of each Parlia- 
ment, by virtue of having held certain high offices— 
judicial, civil, political, naval and military, or of having 
been twice elected to the House of Commons. In 
other words, peers who have been members of Par- 
liament or who have an official record of public 
service behind them are not to be interfered with, 
and the term ‘‘ qualified hereditary peer”’ includes peers 
of the peerages of Scotland and Ireland, so that Lord 
Curzon, for instance, would be entitled to a writ of 
summons, although he is not at present a member of 
the Upper House. II. The three peerages of England, 
Scotland and Ireland would meet separately at the 
beginning of every Parliament and elect one-third of 
their number to represent them, just as the Scotch 
peers do now. By giving every peer as many votes as 
there are candidates and allowing him to distribute his 
votes as he pleases, Lord Newton revives the cumula- 
tive or minority vote, which would reduce the great 
inequality in number between Liberal and Conservative 
peers. III. The bishops of all the dioceses of England, 
whether members of the present House of Lords or not, 
are to elect a third of their number as representative 
spiritual peers in the same manner as the representative 
hereditary peers are elected. IV. The King may by 
letters patent appoint to be a peer of Parliament during 
his life (with the rank of baron) ‘‘ any person whom His 
Majesty may consider to be specially qualified’’, pro- 
vided that not more than ten persons may be so 
appointed in one year, nor more than one hundred in 
all, and “a person shall not be so appointed until His 
Majesty has, by a message to the House of Lords, stated 
His Majesty’s intention to appoint that person, and the 
special qualifications on account of which he is proposed 
to be appointed ”. The last proviso is not merely a touch 
of Lord Newton’s humour—would it not have puzzled 
the Court scribes to state the ‘‘ special qualifications ” 
of Lord Michelham ? or Lord Wandsworth? or Lord 
Northcliffe? The proviso would act as a most salutary 
check upon the shameless sale of peerages by, we say 
with regret, both political parties. It will be seen that 
Lord Newton's plan would reduce the number of the 
House of Lords from 600 odd to 400 odd, and by insti- 
tuting the minority vote it would amend the present 
very unequal balance of parties. It would also eliminate 
the habitual absentees, and those peers who, with- 
out invidium, may be said to be unpossessed of any 
qualifications for the business of legislation. It is true 
that a great noble like the Duke of Bedford, who has 
never been elected to the House of Commons or filled 
any office, would not be a ‘‘ qualified hereditary peer” ; 
but then he would be quite certain to be elected by his 
order as a representative peer. Clause 7 enacts that 


an hereditary peer, who is neither a qualified here- 
ditary peer nor has been nominated for election as a 
representative peer, shall not be disqualified from 


being elected to serve as a member of the House 
of Commons, but a peer so elected ‘shall not be 
entitled to the privilege of peerage, and for the 
purpose of any legal proceedings against him shall 
be deemed to be acommoner.” The only privileges 
of peerage that we can recall are that a peer is entitled 
to sit on the bench in any court of justice, to be tried 
by his peers for any criminal offence, and to be hanged 
by a silken rope. Granted that some reform of the 
internal structure of the House of Lords is necessary 
or desirable—a point we are not arguing—Lord 
Newton’s Bill appears to us to be a judicious and 
ingenious scheme for preserving the rights of the 
minority, while giving to the second chamber a more 
representative and select character than it at present 
possesses. It will of course be objected that the 
House of Lords is threatened by the Radicals, and 
that the present is therefore not an opportune rmoment 
to propose its reform. The moment is not ideally the 
right one: but the peers have had plenty of chances 
of reforming their House which they have neglected. 
To be afraid of being thought afraid is a poor reason 
for not doing something which is right or expedient. 
We suspect that those who tell Lord Newton that the 
time is not opportune would make the same objection 
whenever he introduced his measure. For our part, we 
like to see the application of reason to politics ; and 
we therefore commend Lord Newton’s Bil! to the 
consideration of all sober reformers. 


CHINA AND THE NEW LEARNING. 


ROBABLY because the country and people lack 
the fascination of the island empire, events in 
China fail habitually to command the sympathetic 
interest that attaches to Japan. Comparatively few, 
for instance, of our readers are even conscious that 
hundreds are dying from starvation and myriads suffer- 
ing from famine in a large area of the great plain, on 
the north of the Yangtze, opposite Nanking. Yet the 
local papers contain heartrending accounts of the 
actual and inevitable suffering of the population, whose 
crops were destroyed by persistent rains in August and 
September, and who have to be kept alive—in so far as 
they can be kept alive —by charity till the beginning of 
summer. A certain interest was awakened by the 
visit of the Imperial Commissioners last year ; but how 
many have cared to follow the sway of political in- 
fluence, the ebb and flow of reform and reaction 
that find record in occasional telegrams from Peking, 
since their return? Yet there is something dramatic 
in the attempt of the oldest empire in the world to 
adapt itself to modern ideas. Lafcadio Hearn has 
shown the immense effort that was needed to effect the 


’ transformation that was effected, almost in a generation, 


in Japan; and we may well conceive that an even 
greater effort will be needed to transform the older and 
more rigid civilisation of the mainland. What the on- 
looker finds himself asking, in presence of fluctuating 
fortunes of typical Mandarins, is whether there exists in 
China the sustained purpose, the intense patriotism which 
inspired the Japanese determination to attain. One 
wearies of trying to estimate forces that seem to 
expend themselves in an ebb and flow of conflicting 
edicts and palace intrigue. One fails to detect in the 
Chinese bureaucracy any equivalent of the splendid 
self-sacrifice shown by the feudal nobility of Japan. 
It is not a question only of daily, but of historic 
fluctuations. The very drama of 1898 seems to be in 
course of reproduction—albeit with varying forces. 
There had been, nine years ago, a prolonged agitation 
in favour of reform: the Emperor had shown himself 
sympathetic: decree had appeared after decree, couched 
each in more drastic language than the last, denounc- 
ing (as a well-known writer expressed it) ‘‘ theories 
which had been held sacrosanct for ages and insisting 
on reformation and renovation as essential to the salva- 
tion of theempire”. Superfluous offices were abolished, 
judicial and educational reforms were decreed, the army 
was to be reorganised, and the Board of Revenue was 
ordered even to prepare a budget and draw up a 
monthly statement of accounts for publication. This 
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outpouring of edicts began in the spring, and continued in 
ever-increasing volume till, suddenly, on September 21, 
we learned that the Emperor had been suppressed and 
that the Empress-Dowager had regained power. Re- 
action was in the ascendant, and the reformers who 
had escaped execution were flying for their lives. 
Yet what brought about the crisis was, it was 
shrewdly suspected, less the hortatory and minatory 
language of the decrees, less the subversive character 
even of the proposals, than the shock to vested interests 
which the changes implied. A single edict, in August, 
had abolished six metropolitan bureaux, three governor- 
ships of provinces, the Director-Generalship of the 
Yellow River, and a number of prefectures and sub- 
prefectures, at a stroke. Was it any wonder that the 
whole concrete mass of conservative mandarindom 
turned to bay ? 

The programme, this time, was more deliberate. It 
has been preceded by an educational movement more 
extensive at home, and more ample in that thousands 
of youths went to study in Japan and many in Europe 
and in the United States. And these, on their return, 
demanded, and inspired a demand for not only adminis- 
trative but constitutional changes. Yielding to the 
impulse, the Imperial Government sent commissions— 
headed respectively by Prince Tsai-Tze and H.E. 
Tuan Fang (now Viceroy of Nanking)—to investigate 
the systems of government in Europe and the United 
States, with a view to changes and adaptations 
in China, while the Viceroys of Pe-chi-li and Central 
China set to work to create an army on a scale ap- 
proaching in thoroughness the methods of the West. 
Consultations were held, immediately on their return, 
with the result of a fresh series of edicts that have 
fluttered anew the dovecots of Peking. The amalga- 
mation of some Boards and reductions in the staff of 
others have left hundreds of officials out of place 
—who were already sufficiently chagrined, and whom 
the appointment of a student lately returned from 
America to a responsible post in the newly created 
Board of Communications supplied with a text. Here 
was a post that ought surely to have fallen to one 
of the displaced, but which was actually conferred on 
an intruder whose only qualification was a certain 
acqaintance with the matters that would come within 
his ken! As in 1898, the Government has given way, 
and not only cancelled the appointment but censured 
Tang Shao-yi, the working Vice-President, for self-suffi- 
ciency and indiscretion in making the recommendation. 
Qui touche 4 son frére touche 4 Tavannes. Tang 
Shao-yi is not only a Progressive—and a successful 
Pluralist—we have seen him one of the new Comp- 
trollers of the I.M. Customs and a Vice-President of 
the Wai Wu Pu among other lucrative posts—but a 
friend and ally of Yuan Shih-kai, the Progressive 
Viceroy of Pe-chi-li ; and the blow was understood to 
be comprehensive as well as direct. Tang was 
intelligent and progressive, though anti - foreign, 
but his colleague in the new Control, Tieh-liang, is a 
Reactionary between whom and Yuan there have been 
passages of arms. Tieh-liang is also President of the 
Board of War, and when four divisions of Yuan's 
army were taken from him and placed under the 
command of an incompetent Manchu, it was under- 
stood as another reactionary success. Looked down 
on as an inferior being, and mulcted by his officers 
of a proportion of his pay, the soldier of the old 
régime accepted the popular estimate of him, and was 
a terror to his countrymen wherever he went. Yuan 
Shih-kai had the wisdom to perceive that reform, to be 
effectual, must go deeper than instruction in drill. 
Irregular pay and contempt for the military caste had 
had the natural result of producing officers and men 
of inferior stamp: the soldier must be paid regularly 
and taught self-respect as elements of improvement, 
and the behaviour of the men during the recent 
manceuvres was a striking testimony to his success. 
The success of the manceuvres as evidence of military 
capacity may have been overrated, but the conduct of 
the men was unquestionably good. Is it conceivable 
that men who had been so far improved could, in 
Japan, have been put back under a general of the old 
evil school ? 

As reactionary measures, these are less drastic than 


those which attended the coup d’état of ’98; and 
the difference may be taken, perhaps, as a measure of 
the difference in the strength of the movement then 
and now. The desire for reform is unquestionably 
wider and deeper, and the strength of the protagonists 
greater than it was when the last reaction set in. 
Still there seems to be a tendency in high quarters to 
descry sedition in connexion with Reform. There has 
been a good deal of unrest lately in various quarters— 
some of it accused as anti-dynastic, some of it probably 
brigandage of the ordinary type. The sympathy of 
foreigners was altogether on the side of the Reformers 
in 1898, and there was a willingness to shelter those 
who harboured in the foreign settlement at Shanghai ; 
but a fortnight ago two men accused as revolutionaries 
were surrendered on the demand of the local officials ; and 
there are, we are told, constant arrests in the Yangtze 
region of students returned from Japan who seem prone 
to express themselves with a lack of the respect which 
Oriental Governments, and even some others, are apt 
to require. That the ways of the present Government 
fail to command respect is beside the mark: rulers are 
not less eager to protect themselves against revolution 
even if conscious of selfish defects, and the alleged 
arrest of a nephew of a Grand Secretary is clearly an 
expression of alarm. A renewed declaration of purpose 
in regard to opium is noted by the ‘‘ Times” corre- 
spondent as intended to gratify the Progressives, but it 
remains to be seen whether a change so far-reaching 
will not ‘‘antagonise” more than it placates. For the 
single province of Szechuen produces four times the 
whole quantity of opium imported into China from India, 
and it is estimated that nine-tenths of the total are con- 
sumed in the province itself—a large portion of it by 
the porters and trackers on the Upper Yangtze, who 
are among the hardest-working of men. We do not 
regard with indifference the economic disturbance that 
would be implied by the stoppage of the Indian trade ; 
although we should acquiesce, doubtless, in its extinc- 
tion if evidence were forthcoming that the recent 
denunciatory edicts are being given more practical 
effect, in China, than others which have been appearing 
at intervals for the last forty years. But the produc- 
tion of opium in China is ten times the quantity im- 
ported. Consider the economic displacement implied by 
the extinction of the industry, to say nothing of the varia- 
tion of habit! While the importation of Indian opium 
has been steadily decreasing, decade by decade, for the 
last thirty years, the production in China has been 
steadily increasing, and the Government find it a 
source of income which they will spare with difficulty 
at a time when expenses tend to increase. It is evi- 
dent, at any rate, that—whatever may be the physical 
or psychological merits of the question—there is 
invelved a great deal more than persuading a number 
of people who smoke opium for sensual gratification to 
give up the habit. Drastic orders have been given for 
the closure of opium divans in Tientsin and Peking, 
and there is no doubt that Yuan Shih-kai at least is 
earnest. Still there are evidences of reflection in high 
quarters ; and there may be significance in the re- 
appointment to the Native Opium Taxation Department, 
with extended powers, of one Ko Feng-shih, who was 
quite recently made Governor of Kwangse. Enough has 
perhaps been said to show that there is, as the Presi- 
dent of the China Association said at the annual dinner, a 
great movement taking place—‘‘a movement that 
can never be arrested”, though what the outcome 
may be no one can say. The expectations raised by 
the reorganisation of the Boards and the attempt to 
define Ministerial responsibility at Peking show no 
sign of being realised. Still there are evidences that a 
leaven of the new dispensation is working, though the 
process and the issues be obscure. 


CAMBRIDGE ASKS FOR MORE, 


ha 1897 the Duke of Devonshire, as Chancellor of 
Cambridge, asked for a little of the wealth of 
Cambridge men for the University chest. In answer 
to his appeal he has received about £115,000. He now 
proves his relish for this first politely small helping by 
asking for a million and a half more. To the public 
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he will appear a bold beggar, yet he is but a very 
modest one. One of the drawbacks of being nearly 
starved is that a decently small helping will not meet 
your case. You have to ask again and again before 
you are restored to the ordinary level of comfortable 
flesh. This makes you seem greedy beside those who, 
never having shrunk below par, do not need to come 
more than once to your two or three times. So that 
the unfortunate who has been overlooked not only has 
to endure the physical pain of sinking to starvation, 
but must also face the moral odium of reputation 
for greediness in the process of restoration, if he is 
happy enough to be restored at all. And if in addition 
to this he has a legendary reputation, whether based 
on illusion or long obsolete fact, for strength and well 
liking fatness, his case is hard indeed. And it is the case 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Both Universities have long 
enjoyed with the public, in the sense in which we enjoy 
ill-health, a reputation for great wealth. The wealth 
of Oxford and Cambridge long since drew on them the 
envious eyes of the State, but Commissions have dis- 
appointed these hungry regards. The public, however, 
never cares to go into facts, when they are placed at its 
command, and is still gossipwise confident that both 
Universities are enormously if not scandalously rich. 
Whispers of their being made to disgorge for the 
benefit of a larger number may still be overheard. 
At the same time the average Briton cannot see, 
and has never been able to see, that high intel- 
lectual work needs to be paid. Sceptical of the 
use of higher learning, without affinity for it, and 
persuaded that it can go on by some sort of spon- 
taneous generation, the British public is reluctant to 
put its threepenny-bit on the University plate. Rather 
it is indignant that a corporation that can pass round 
for the collection so fine a plate should have the audacity 
to ask for money. Were Oxford and Cambridge modern 
and plebeian and housed in suburban villas of new red 
brick, they would have a much better chance of touch- 
ing the public purse (which is not the Treasury) through 
the public heart. As it is, their appeal is absolutely the 
weakest that can be made to the average British 
citizen. 

It should have more chance with the oi yapievres, the 
noble in form, the noble in fact—categories neither 
But there 
is something against the Universities too ; and some of 
those who would be most forward to help, and to help 
generously, may very well feel that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, in hurry to bow to the spirit of the age, to win 
favour with democracy, have thrown away their highest, 
their most compelling, appeal. Religion was once the 
life of Oxford and Cambridge, and religion prompted 
the pious founders and donors of the past. Oxford and 
Cambridge were among the sacred places of the land ; 
they were in touch with the unseen, and the touch of 
the unseen brings mighty things to pass. The impulse 
that created them, so far as we can know it, certainly 
the impulse that sustained them, did not come from this 
world. The man or the woman who gave money or 
lands to Oxford or Cambridge felt, and was justified in 
feeling, that in a peculiar way he was giving to God. 
Be its motive an illusion or the only fact, the religious 
appeal has a compulsion no other appeal can have, 
and by dropping it to one amongst a multitude of 
others, if not actually exchanging it for them, Oxford 
and Cambridge may very well find they have lost much 
of the spell that worked past wonders. We are not 
saying—we should be sorry indeed to have to say— 
either Oxford or Cambridge is anti-religious or even 
non-religious ; but it is obvious that they are in no 
peculiar or pre-eminent sense religious. There is 
nothing now to make the donor whose motive is 
religious impulse turn instinctively to either Uni- 
versity. We are not forgetting the ecclesiastical 
“dry bones”, or Newman’s sermon upon them; but 
however dead the tree might appear, it was there, 
and the pious donor knew it might at any time burst 
into leaf. 

And the other great appeal, yet not another to 
those who have faith, the pursuit of Truth for its own 
sake, is that quite as strong as it was? There is not 
a nobler appeal, and it is acknowledged equally by all 
Christian or agnostic, scientist or humanist. Can a 


school of engineering, ‘‘of modern problems ”’, of agri- 
culture and forestry, of architecture, of modern 
languages honestly be described as in pursuit of truth ? 
We all know that everything can be made to subserve 
the truth, but we also know that most things are not. 
In fact are these modern schools? If they were, they 
would lose in the eyes of their greatest admirers their 
very reason of being: that they are practical. Who 
calls the pursuit of truth practical? We know the 
argument in favour of these practical schools. Is it 
not better that men who are learning their trade 
should learn it in the peculiar atmosphere of an 
ancient University, charged with the contemplation 
of the sages of centuries and the eternal hope of 
recurring youth? No doubt; but do they learn, 
and are their trades and this spirit compatible? or 
will these ‘“‘ modern ” students spoil both? It was 
not the teaching of trades; it was the contemplation 
and teaching of unpractical things—of Heaven (and no 
doubt Hell) and of the heavens, of dead languages and 
dead men—that made this atmosphere which it is so 
good for these University apprentices to breathe. If 
Cambridge had begun as a workshop and a forge and 
Oxford as a model farm, would ever have emanated 
from either the atmosphere we praise so much? We 
are not speaking in the spirit of opponents but in the 
spirit of sceptics. And there are a good many such 
sceptics amongst those best disposed to answer the 
Cambridge appeal. If these pause a little before 
responding, the Duke of Devonshire should not be © 
excessively surprised or disappointed. 

Apart from these “practical” schools, the Cam- 
bridge appeal is virtually for funds for research ; for 
the schools which are mainly educational—Law and 
Classics—claim but an extremely small contribution from 
the million and a half asked for. And by far the larger 
part of this is required for pure science. This is the 
pursuit of truth if anything can be, and is in every way 
proper to a University. We grudge nothing given to 
the pursuit of science at Oxford or Cambridge. But 
this appeal, especially perhaps in its scientific aspect, 
does suggest a great question which we fear both 
Oxford and Cambridge will soon find a very practical 
one. Can research and education be satisfactorily run 
together? Will they not have to choose between one 
or the other as the real work of the University? This 
appeal by Cambridge shows what is required as a 
minimum—for it is necessity not luxury that is kept 
in view—for research. Can the more strictly educa- 
tional schools, or the educational machinery of either 
University, afford to give up any considerable part of 
its income to research without the educational work 
suffering 2 We believe not. Therefore if research 
must have more and cannot get it from without, con- 
flict between the needs of the two sides of University 
work is inevitable. Research will naturally strive 
hard to compel education to give up to research more 
and more of the funds now devoted to the classical 
schools. It will also try to reduce the expenditure on 
the whole machinery of teaching. One expedient 
suggested amongst others is the amalgamation of small 
colleges. The position of certain of the small colleges 
at Cambridge might naturally enough suggest this 
plan ; but is not their unsatisfactory position very 
largely the result of the gradual supremacy of two or 
three great colleges, notably, of course, Trinity? We 
have often heard it said that Trinity is magnificent, but 
it has strangled Cambridge. We doubt if this sugges- 
tion will ever be seriously raised in Oxford. Educa- 
tionally the elimination of small colleges would be a 
great misfortune. The glory of certain great founda- 
tions is of course attractive, but we are not at all sure 
that bigness is an addition to the virtues of a good 
college. At present Cambridge is hurrying on the 
path of research. Oxford seems to be more exclusively 
occupied with education and does less in research. 
Educationally Oxford and Cambridge can do, and do, 
what can be done nowhere else in this country ; but we 
are more and more inclined to the view that research 
can be carried on with as much and perhaps more 
success elsewhere, and especially in London. 

In the meantime the way to forestall this undesirable 
conflict is to respond gallantly to the Cambridge appeal. 
Could not a thousand Cambridge men give up the 
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motor-car they were going to buy this year and hand 
over the price of it to their University? This would 
make a splendid beginning. The motor industry would 
not suffer, for the cars would certainly be built all the 
same later on. Is this too much to ask of Cambridge 
men? It is, but it ought not to be. 


THE CITY. 


HAT’S the matter with the markets? has been a 
very usual and somewhat pettish question of 
late. The new year was to bring new business to the 
Stock Exchange: but it has done nothing of the kind. 
During the past week there has been a marked fall in 
Home Rails, Consols and gilt-edged securities generally. 
As an instance, Great Western debentures fell 2 from 
122 to 120. The usual explanation was invented by 
‘* our City editor”, i.e. the liquidation of an executor’s 
account. That of course is moonshine: the causes of 
the decline are deeper and more widely spread than 
the winding-up of any individual's affairs. The rise in 
wages and rates, the competition of motor-omnibuses 
and electric trams, the uncertainty as to what the Radical 
Government may do next, are all against the Home 
Railway market. With regard to gilt-edged securities 
generally, the broad truth is that they were and have 
been for some time too high. The demands of provincial 
trade make money scarce, and at the same time the 
cost of living (coals, provisions and servants’ wages) 
has gone up. The possessors of money will not put 
up with the same low rate of interest as they 
have been taking for the last fifteen years; they 
see their opportunity, and are throwing out high- 
priced investments, which yield 3 per cent., for 
the purpose of reinvesting at 3} and 4 per cent. in 
foreign railways, colonial loans and industrial shares. 
And when people say times are bad on the Stock 
Exchange it should be remembered that the depression 
of prices acts both ways: it is a bad time to get out, 
but it is a good time to get in. For people who are 
beginning to accumulate or who have inherited money 
the opportunities of investment are unique. A man 
who is free and who is content with less than 3} per 
cent., we might say 4 per cent., is a fool or a coward. 
The debentures of the Trust Companies yield very 
nearly 4 per cent.—one or two of them, such as the 
Consolidated Trust, yield 4 per cent.—and they are all, 
with the exception of the London Trust, quite safe. 
Municipal and colonial loans yield 35 per cent. : then 
why should any man put up with 3 or 23 per cent. in 
the debentures of British railways ? 

The American Railway market has had its now 
chronic rally and its equally chronic relapse. Persons 
who enjoy speculating in this market cannot go wrong 
if they buy Unions, Canadas and Steel Commons 
whenever they fall and sell them whenever they rise. 
‘* Quite a revénue”, as the Yankees say, may be made 
in that way by those who have no nerves. 

The British South Africa Company has just published 
a voluminous report, in which the directors lament the 
death of Mr. Beit, and congratulate the shareholders 
on the increased production of gold, which has risen 
from 85,367 ounces in 1900 to 551,895 ounces in 1906. 
But what an astonishing company it is! Its 6,000,000 
41 shares were offered and presumably taken by the 
public as a commercial speculation, for in the City men 
don’t put their money, as a rule, into political experi- 
ments. Indeed these shares stood at £8 before the 
Jameson Raid, and now stand at £1 12s. 6d., though 
they have never paid a dividend. The expenditure is 
still about 4 100,000 in excess of the revenue, and what 
neither the balance sheet nor the report explains is how 
this deficiency is to be met. We suppose by the sale 
of some of the mining shares which the company has 
in its drawers, for the issue of new capital—the previous 
method of meeting deficits—is now out of the question. 
Up to date the company appears to have lost about 
£4,000,000, and its liabilities in connexion with 
guarantees of debenture interest on railways are heavy. 
Yet the directors regard the future with complacency, 
and some of them are actually going to Rhodesia to 
look into the commercial side of the company’s affairs. 
It is about time. 


The report from the Orsk Goldfields for the month 
of January is satisfactory, not that the amount of gold 
milled by the tributors is large, but that the yield per 
ton ishigh. Thus 981 tons of ore yielded in the mill 
611 ounces of retorted gold, and on one reef, the Miaski, 
the tributors have raised 81 tons of ore for a yield of 
84 ounces of gold. The total revenue to the company 
for the month, after deducting the working expenses of 
the mills, is estimated at 41,342 7s. 3d. As a result 
of the formal authorisation of the company in Russia, 
the necessary steps are being taken by the London 
solicitors to transfer the property from Mr. Orkin, who 
has hitherto held them as trustee, into the name of the 
company. The only effect, however, of this news has 
been to send Orsk shares down to 1,';, Siberian Props 
to 7, and Troitzks to under 3. Rumour will have it 
that some one, high in official place, has been steadily, 
if secretly, selling. It certainly is a mystery where the 
shares that are so persistently offered come from. An 
evening contemporary, in its City notes, quotes some 
rather startling assertions from the ‘‘ Melbourne Age” 
about Australian Deep Leads. The paper in question 
declares that the ‘‘ wash” hitherto reached has yielded 
only 17 dwts. of gold per fathom, and that the cost is 
8 dwts. The ‘‘Statist”, on the other hand, has 
asserted that the wash has yielded at the rate of 
56 dwts. per fathom, and that the cost is 3 dwts. This 
discrepancy is very large, and we think that Messrs. 
Bewicke and Moreing should let the public and their 
shareholders know the facts. 


INSURANCE: TARIFF ASSOCIATIONS. 


5 principal fire insurance companies have long 
had a working arrangement among themselves in 
regard to the rates of premium to be charged for 
various kinds of risks and sundry other conditions 
of the business of fire insurance. The Fire Offices 
Committee, which thus controls the bulk of the fire 
insurance business of the country, is necessarily ex- 
tremely influential. The companies associated with 
the tariff decline to do re-insurance with the offices 
outside and this system of boycott materially increases 
the difficulties of non-tariff companies. The advantages 
of this co-operation among the insurance companies 
are undoubtedly very great not only for the share- 
holders but also for the policyholders. Experience has 
proved over and over again that unrestricted competi- 
tion leads to indiscriminate rate-cutting and frequently 
involves the business being carried on at a loss, with 
the result that when heavy claims arise some of the 
offices may find that they are not in a position to meet 
their liabilities. A yet further advantage is that this 
co-operation among the companies provides much more 
extensive experience than any one company could have 
of the average cost of different risks: this guidance is 
of much value in settling equitable rates of premium. 

There is however some danger to the public in so huge 
a business as fire insurance being practically controlled. 
by a combination among the companies. The action of 
some of the tariff offices in regard to amalgamations in 
recent years has too obviously suggested a regard for 
the interests of shareholders at the expense of policy- 
holders. When such fears as these are expressed, it is 
commonly replied that if the power were abused the 
public could easily protect itself. If the tariff rates 
were found to be too high, new non-tariff companies 
would be formed, which would be able to make good 
profits out of premiums at lower rates. We are by no 
means sure that this is any real remedy. Non-tariff 
companies are organised from time to time, and the 
most frequent result is that in the event of success the 
directors find, after a few years, that it will be more 
profitable for the shareholders if the office joins the 
Tariff Association. An unsuccessful company is of little 
use to the public, and the successful ones almost 
always become members of the Fire Offices Com- 
mittee. 

A new non-tariff company has just issued a pro- 
spectus inviting the subscription of 100,000 shares of 
45 each, at a premium of 5s. per share. So far as we 
can judge, the proposed company is entirely bona fide 
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and respectable, but the prospectus is silent on the 
most important point of all. The success of a fire 
office, especially of a new one, depends almost entirely 
upon its principal official; we understand the new 
company is to have a manager of long experience and 
proved ability. The majority of directors know nothing 
of the subject, and however valuable their connec- 
tions may be, or however great their skill in matters 
of finance, they are entirely powerless to make the 
business a success unless the chief officer is unusually 
capable. 

The British Security Insurance Company Limited is 
taking power to do all classes of insurance business 
other than life assurance. Non-tariff fire is to be its 
principal sphere of work, but the directors may accept 
carefully selected marine insurance. It is quite true, as 
the prospectus says, that when managed with judg- 
ment and caution the underwriting of sea risks yields 
average profits of a satisfactory character. A competent 
marine underwriter is almost as difficult to find as a 
competent fire manager, and even if he possesses the 
necessary judgment and caution, and can produce 
profitable average results, a new company must always 
bear in mind that marine insurance is a very fluctuating 
business and heavy losses in the early days may try its 
resources very seriously. 

Although the difficulties in the way of carrying a new 
insurance company to success are very considerable, 
there is no doubt, in view of the widespread feeling 
about the monopoly of the tariff, that many people— 
shareholders and policyholders alike—will be ready to 
give a cordial welcome to a strong, new non-tariff 
company, and of course when insurance companies do 
‘succeed, the ultimate profits for the shareholders are 
generally excellent. 


INSIDE THE HOUSE. ‘ 
(By A CONSERVATIVE MEMBER.) 


night saw the debate on the Address 
brought to a close. No one is really sorry 
‘when the end is reached and the House is free to 
deal with more tangible matters than the sins of 
omission and commission in the King’s Speech. The 
debate serves the useful purposes of a preliminary 
canter, enabling members to get into their stride, and 
onlookers to estimate from their action the probable 
performances of the respective champions in the 
coming session. Most seem to have wintered well, 
but one or two, notably the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, appeared to ‘‘ pull out” rather lame and to go 
somewhat shorter than his admirers liked. 

Lord Percy in moving his House of Lords amend- 
ment showed once again by the brilliancy of his speech 
what a valuable asset he is on the Unionist benches. 
It has been felt by some on our side that he detaches 
himself too much from the rough and tumble of every- 
day debate in Committee, and that he might more 
frequently assist. I believe, however, there is attached 
to the front bench a certain etiquette which may 
partly explain this; if this be so it should (similarly 
with some other front bench attachments) be swept on 
to the heap of hindrances that prevent efficiency. 
There are two kinds of assets—liquid and locked-up— 
and the Unionist party cannot afford to “ hoard” Lord 
Percy in the present state of their resources. 

Those on the Government side who sought to reply 
laid naked to all men the confused foundation on which 
their present attack is built. On the one hand the 
House of Lords is accursed, because (say they) it 
rejected the Education Bill; on the other hand it is 
cowardly, because it accepted the Trades Disputes 
Bill. Like our Berkeley Square socialists these gentle- 
men want things both ways. The House of Lords must 
be abolished because it emasculates the will of the people; 
it endorses the will of the people and makes itself effemi- 
nate. No doubt the Labour party are sufficiently consci- 
ous of their feet: but if not so large in this respect, at 
all events Nonconformity has corns, and if noise and 
‘Sumbers can frighten off the House of Lords, surely 
Mr. Perks had sufficient of both at his command. 


When it was pointed out in the debate by a Unionist 
member that a Home Rule Bill had passed the House 
of Commons, and that had it not been for the House 
of Lords that Bill would be the law of the land to-day, 
the Radicals sent up an ironical cheer. The real 
irony, of course, lay in the fact that had the 
people’s representatives on that occasion obtained 
their way the people’s will would not; as shown 
by the subsequent General Election. 

Greater interest, however, centred in Mr. Hill’s 
preferential amendment, for the discussion of which 
there were allotted nearly two full days as compared 
with one for that from the front Opposition bench on 
Monday. 

Not to be outdone by the tariff reformers the Unionist 
free-fooders also had their little meeting, at which it 
was wisely decided to do nothing ; nothing accordingly 
was done except by Mr. Lambton, who voted with the 
Government. It would not be altogether a bad thing 
were the right of private meeting abolished for the 
present so far as the Unionist party is concerned. 

Everything on the first day of the debate may be 
focussed into Mr. Bonar Law's successful speech and 
Mr. Churchill’s failure in reply. The latter is the maid- 
of-all-work of the present Government, just as Mr. 
Birrell is the odd-man. In the household these two 
useful and willing persons usually do all the work. 
In the Government Mr. Birrell is the useful person, 
and Mr. Churchill the willing. But on Thursday 
the latter had certainly attempted a task far beyond 
his strength; the spirit was willing but the speech 
was weak. 

Mr. Bonar Law, perhaps the best speaker on the 
Unionist side of the House, and certainly a past master 
of his subject, presented far too many entanglements 
for Mr. Churchill, who was quite sufficiently wary not 
to venture too near. But he was in a difficulty; Mr. 
Bonar Law had unkindly left him a round half-hour in 
which to reply, and an unkind Government looked to 
him to fill it. How? was the question: Hunt was the 
answer. 

Mr. Hunt has a reputation for gallantry in war, and 
an infatuation for philandering in politics, but as he 
acts in comic relief to the tragic earnestness of the 
present House of Commons he fulfils a useful function. 
Having attacked his own leader in a speech which 
showed his admirable adaptability for the pantomime 
stage he offered Mr. Churchill at the same time a 
means of escape. The Under-Secretary is not slow to 
seize opportunities of escape, so the aching void of time 
was filled, uneasily enough, with comments on what 
Mr. Hunt had said, and Mr. Bonar Law had not. The 
slow minute-hand crept round, and at 10.55 Mr. 
Churchill with a sigh of relief and a shout of invective 
broke into his prepared peroration. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s speech on Wednesday may 
be fairly said to have surprised the House; it was 
agreed on all hands to have been the best he has 
delivered, and proportionately pleased the Tariff Re- 
formers, and the great bulk of the Unionist party. 

- We are promised on Tuesday next a new Education 

ill! 


BEAUTY-SPRITE. 


FALSE lights and shifting sand, 
Black way and rough and long, 

Lost men and like to fail, 

This much is ours: 


Sometimes to strike a trail, 
Sometimes to hear a song, 
Sometimes to seize a hand, 
I even yours, 


Go with me till the sun 
Mine be and yours, 
Star and companion, 
Ours, even ours. 
RALPH HODGSON. 
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CAVALRY JOTTINGS.—II. 


GREAT obstacle to progress in cavalry training 

is the indifference and ignorance of the public, 
which knows even less of cavalry matters than of 
everything else military. For this military men are 
themselves gravely to blame. For the bewildered 
civilian War Secretary, who refers to his ‘‘ military 
advisers” for enlightenment and guidance on matters 
connected with the mounted branches, is tolerably 
certain at best to obtain but little information of any 
practical utility, and only too commonly to be misled. 

The reason is simple enough: the lack of educated 
and trained cavalry officers in our service in a position 
to make their voices heard, coupled with the inadequate 
manner in which the arm has ever been represented 
on the War Office staff. 

‘During the régime of the Duke of Cambridge it 
was chance which found in hima keen and capable 
cavalry officer, who at least understood the aspira- 
tions and spirit of the arm, as it was in his day, 
and who, despite the extraordinary difficulties which 
beset his position, managed to look after its interests. 
It was no fault of the Duke if his views as to the 
future réle of cavalry were not as advanced as are 
Bernhardi’s. The Duke joined the 17th Lancers at 
a time when the glamour of the famous charges 
made by our cavalry at Waterloo, only twenty-five 
years previously, was still very great. In the Crimea, 
owing to the peculiar topographical features of the 
region and the nature of the operations, the action of 
our cavalry was almost confined to charging on the 
battlefield of Balaclava. Tennyson’s poem was dis- 
tinctly unfortunate in its results from a purely cavalry 
aspect, in that it served to throw more glamour than 
ever over the ‘‘charge” and to divert all attention 
from the other important duties of cavalry in war. 
Still the Duke of Cambridge was ever alive to the 
importance of training cavalry to work in masses and 
repeatedly endeavoured to obtain for them suitable 
training grounds both for this purpose and for their 
proper instruction in detached duties. 

Our cavalry, sorely neglected and ignored, struggled 
along during Lord Wolseley’s time, when it had not 
only few friends but several redoubtable enemies, 
utterly ignorant alike of its functions and require- 
ments, Sir Redvers Buller perhaps representing the 
‘infantry preferred” type in its most aggravated 
form. It was an evil day for our cavalry when Buller 
became identified with the ‘‘ mounted infantry” spirit 
which was so rampant after our Kaffir wars of the 
seventies” and which, after our Egyptian expe- 
riences of 1882 and its subsequent extravagances at 
Aldershot, earned for the arm the unkindly title of 
‘*mountebanks and popinjays”. Probably the worst 
that befell the cavalry was due to the faulty deductions 
arrived at after the Franco-German War of 1870, when 
it was hastily assumed by our self-dubbed ‘ advanced 
school” that in the future no cavalry force, however 
powerful, could cope with infantry. The result of this 
fetish was that at all our manceuvres and field days, 
more especially at Aldershot, the umpire staff invariably 
put troops and squadrons, and even whole cavalry 
regiments out of action as soon as an infantry detach- 
ment had fired a few volleys of blank ammunition at 
them. As this baneful habit was unchecked, our 
cavalry officers by degrees either treated the whole 
matter as a hideous farce and took no interest in the 
day’s work or, worse still, endeavoured to act so that 
they might avoid the censure of the umpires and thus 
not be put out of action. The old adage ‘‘the man 
who never made a mistake never made anything ” was 
thoroughly well exemplified, for it became the accepted 
role of our cavalry on field days to endeavour at all 
costs to avoid being ‘‘ held up” by any small party of 
infantry, and in consequence they rarely were of any 
positive value to their comrades in arms in make-believe 
warfare. 

This of itself was nothing very serious, but the 
results were distinctly so, and were painfully evident 
now and again in South Africa in 1899-1901. Here 
not a few of our cavalry regiments bearing names 
rendered famous by their brilliant exploits against 
civilised armies were ‘‘held up” and practically rendered 


| of no account by the tactics of an undisciplined mob 
of farmers. Small wonder is it that, with twenty 
years of ‘‘ Aldershot decisions” as precedents, so many 
of our cavalry leaders and cavalrymen in South Africa 

rmitted themselves to be thus checked and thwarted 
in carrying out their work, and earned from unthinking 
infantry officers, incapable of grasping the true signi- 
ficance of what they saw, the taunt that ‘‘ cavalry were 
no good in modern war”. 

Bernhardi aptly summarises the situation thus :— 
‘* How can one expect courage and determination or 
audacity from men who have always been taught to 
avoid their opponents and only fight when they are 
actually compelled?” It remained however for Lord 
Roberts, with the aid of some of his trusty henchmen, 
typified by General Ian Hamilton, to endeavour to give 
our cavalry, already moribund, its quietus in the shape 
of the deadly heresy, begot of narrow experience in an 
exceptional war, that ‘‘ in future the rifle would be the 
cavalry soldiers’ principal weapon”. This famous 
malapropism ignored the somewhat essential fact that 
a cavalry soldier, possessed of the true cavalry spirit, 
is a very highly trained and skilled man, who rides on 
a horse and ever looks upon it as his first and principal 
weapon of offence against his foe, the actual armament 
he may carry, whether sword, lance, rifle or pistol, 
being obviously a secondary affair. Mercifully for 
England such follies, although they were momentarily 
aecepted by a thoughtless and uneducated public, as 
being the views of ‘‘ the greatest soldier of the day” 
and his satellites, are now, apparently, in course of 
being finally exploded. 

But this false conception of cavalry and its proper 
functions, coupled with the abolition of the lance (since 
happily restored) and the obvious reliance on “‘ getting 
off and shooting ” on all occasions, has borne fruit ; 
and as a result we see under Mr. Haldane a grave 
proposal to use our untrained ‘‘ Imperial Yeomanry’ 
as a reinforcement for our regular cavalry! The 
very idea staggers a cavalryman. Here is British 
amateurism if you will. Bernhardi, with his war ex- 
perience and life-long study of cavalry, starts with 
the axiom that cavalry in modern war requires vastly 
higher training than does any other arm. Infantry 
of course can be rapidly trained and its ranks filled 
with a large proportion of Reservists. Even the 
technical artillery service suffers but little from an 
infusion of some Reserve men upon war breaking out, 
for these can be relegated to the less important duties. 
But for the cavalry it is essential that the squadron 
should ever be on what is practically a war footing ; 
there is no place for rusty Reservists, or half-trained 
men, or untrained horses in the ranks of the arm 
which may be called upon at a few hours’ notice to 
take the field against an equally highly trained foe. 

Speaking of the necessity for higher training in the 
German cavalry, Bernhardi says: ‘‘Our cavalry must 
excel all others if it would maintain its position in the 
field of battle, and it can do so, for it possesses by far 
the best material both in men and horses of any 
country in the Continent of Europe”. Throughout 
the book the author is ever urging the absolute 
necessity of a higher standard in all that pertains to 
the making of good cavalry in modern war. Better 
arms, better shooting, greater knowledge of duties, 
higher training of both man and horse: nothing as it 
exists will satisfy him. He cries out for more and 
more and ‘‘ with all emphasis that our training must 
go far beyond the limits prescribed for it officially if we 
are in any degree to satisfy the demands that war will 
make upon us”. 

But not only does he ever thus cry out for more 
training and higher training, he enumerates as one of 
the absolute necessities an ‘‘ improvement in discipline 
to meet the demands of modern warfare”. Some- 
how we Englishmen have got it into our heads that 
an iron discipline prevails in the German army. Yet 
however perfect this may be, Bernhardi would have it 
improved. 

The cavalry leader must be ‘‘an absolute master of 
the technical side of his own arm. ... He must 
know the spirit, the methods of fighting and the 
peculiarities of the other arms. ... He must with 
swift determination combine boldness with circum- 
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spection, and in addition he must be a bold horseman 
and must possess inexhaustible activity of mind and 
bod a 

Bernbards elsewhere draws a lurid picture of the réle 
of the born cavalry leader in the hour of victory : ‘‘ when 
after long marches, hours of fighting, and heavy losses, 
the exhausted victor bivouacs on the field, when the 
day is drawing to its close and the shadows are spread- 
ing far across the pastures, then the real work of the 
cavalry begins ; then, without drawing rein, the horse- 
men must press forward to intercept the enemy’s 
retreat, attack him everywhere where he least expects 
it and harry him to utter exhaustion and dispersal”. 
{in such a case, although sword and lance, rifle or 
revolver, horse artillery or galloping machine-guns, 
may be from time to time employed as a means to an 
end, the horse and ¢he horse alone is surely the cavalry 
soldier’s ‘‘ principal weapon ” ? 

Or again, in the hour of defeat, the same leader 
must ‘funder the difficult conditions of a retreat by 
night, sacrifice his men in charges or in protracted fire 
action in every direction in which the pursuing army 
can threaten danger to the retreating columns. In 
such situations, they must be prepared to hold suitable 
positions by the hour, without thought of their own 
retreat, without any knowledge of the general situation 
and without any connection with the remainder of their 
forces. Threatened in flank and rear and yet unshaken 
by the general collapse, by the flight and panic of their 
comrades, they must hold their own, relying on their 
own strength and self-reliance ”. 

What are we in England doing at present to secure 
the stamp of recruit officer from whom we may possibly 
evolve a few leaders of horse satisfying Bernhardi’s 
requirements? So little do we trouble about obtaining 
young officers of tbe right class, and such small im- 
portance do we attach to military education, that we 
have recently abolished the simplest educational tests 
for entrance into our cavalry. Not only is there now 
no competition whatever for commissions in our cavalry, 
but a number of our regiments of horse are at this 
moment lamentably short of the proper quota of officers 
needed to train and discipline the men. In short, 
anything is considered good enough for British cavalry 
by the infantry advisers to the Secretary of State. 

Grey Scout. 


UNATTRACTIVE, UNDRAMATISED. 


[RAMATISTS in our day have often been blamed 

for their neglect of the middle class as a material 
for their art. Their defence, I take it, would be a plea 
that the middle class is less interesting than the upper 
class. The middle class, they would say, is a struggling 
class : its units are preoccupied by various petty devices 
in the daily struggle for life, and have no time in which 
to be themselves, to develop themselves, to cultivate 
their intellects and their senses ; and have, moreover, 
no time for just those things which go to the making of 
comedy and tragedy. 

This defence seems, at first glance, rather plausible. 
if you will walk, any morning or afternoon, through 
Westbourne Grove (say) or the High Street of Notting 
Hill, you will note a dreary uniformity, and an uniform 
dreariness, in the faces of the ladies who are ‘‘ out 
shopping”. What anxious, lack-lustre eyes, what 
tightly compressed mouths, what drab skins they 
have! And how inexpressive of any sense of life, of 
any self-respect even, is their shuffling gait! You feel 
that they are doing their duty, but doing it without the 
faintest satisfaction ; and you feel that for anything 
ees their round of petty tasks they have nothing at all 
left over. Many of them are accompanied by daughters; 
and these girls, for the most part, look as joyless as 
their mothers—less strained, of course, less anxious, but 
Staring dismally forth into the future when they, too, (if 
they have the luck to marry) will have ‘‘ responsibili- 
ties”. They are prematurely old, these girls; and so 
are their mothers. If, again, you will travel west- 
wards on the Oxford Street Tube, between the hours of 
five and seven, you will find that the fathers and sons 
returning from the City make on you just the same 
ampression as do the mothers and daughters. Anxiety, 


dulness, and fatigue—no time left over for life; no 
capacity for any vital emotion of joy or grief. You 
will be somewhat consoled for sight of these spectres 
if you will betake yourself, at any hour of the day, to 
Mayfair or S. James’s. There you will have a sense 
that life really is being lived, and that eyes and arms 
are opened bravely to all its possibilities. You will 
see people obviously thriving on life. The men are 
rubicund, keen-looking, and hold themselves erect, and 
walk with a swing. And how childishly happy look 
the women in the landaulettes—never more childishly 
happy than when they are assuming an air of languor. 
And how young they all look, how unlined! Not of 
one of them could you say that she is old. Some of 
them, of course, must be old according to the calendar. 
Some of them are accompanied by daughters ; but, 
unless the landaulette happens to be blocked by the 
traffic, you will never be able to guess which is the 
mother, which the daughter, absurdly juvenile though 
the daughter always looks. 

How do they manage it? Partly, doubtless, by never 
staying for more than five consecutive days in London, 
and by spending always a great deal of time in the 
open air, and by being careful of their diet. But | 
think the essence of their secret is in their freedom 
from small anxieties and inconveniences. Some of 
them, of course, are not rich proportionately to the 
display which they have to make. But at least their 
difficulties are not those petty and daily difficulties 
which, unless I am utterly mistaken, are the carvers of 
those wrinkles on the faces of the average man and 
woman in the middle class—the strainers of those 
features, the robbers of colour from those cheeks. The 
upper class does not wait for omnibuses at corners, cal- 
culating that a green omnibus will convey it to a point 
whence a red omnibus will deposit it within walking dis- 
tance of itsdestination. For it, no scramble to get intothe 
besieged vehicle, and no fumbling in pockets for the fare. 
For it no interviews with rate-collectors ; no snapping s 
of boot-laces, nor any lost collar-studs ; and no desperate 
expedients to make old things look new. Butlers, 
valets, maids, tradesmen glad to extend unlimited 
credit, and many other faithful functionaries, are there 
to stand between the upper class and those horrors 
with which the middle class has to grapple unaided. 
You, reader, if you are, like me, a member of the middie 
class, living from hand to mouth, know how grim a 
thing that constant grapple is. Suppose that you are 
going abroad, or going to stay with friends in the 
country. You consult your pass-book, tremulously : 
yes, you will just have enough to buy the several neces- 
sary articles of personal adornment (necessary, for 
when did you ever find your wardrobe perfectly 
prepared for even your briefest excursion?) and to 
take a return ticket (you have tremulously con- 
sulted the A B C Guide), and to have a margin 
left over for personal expenses, and for ‘‘ tips ”— 
“‘tips”’: how your heart sinks under that inauspi- 
cious word! More wrinkles, deeper wrinkles, I 
think, have been carved by the calculation and 
bestowal of “tips” than by any other agency. 
Assuredly, going away from London is no joke for 
you. But suppose yourself nobly born. Suppose 
yourself, for example, a king, or a prince of the blood 
royal. Your valet, or valets, without a word from 
you, will have packed much more than everything 
that you could possibly need for whatsoever personal 
emergency, whatsoever variation in climate. Your 
secretary will have ordered the special train. Your 
equerry will have ordered the brougham. The directors 
of the railway company will have ordered the crimson 
carpet along which you, without having yet exerted 
yourself in the slightest degree, will have the slight 
exertion of passing to your own saloon carriage, wherein 
a hearty meal will be served to you by your own foot- 
men. True, you will have to shake hands cordially 
with one or two of the directors, as you pass, and smile 
graciously, and pause to ask an intelligent question or 
two. But any Prince’s any handshake is construed as 


cordial, his any smile as gracious, his any question a; 
intelligent : you need not be alarmed. After your meal, 
while you smoke one of your own cigars in preference 
to those provided by the directors, you need fear nu 
Sm othly, 


‘‘smash”: there is a pilot engine for you. 
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swiftly, your train rushes, with never a pause, to its 
destination. The reporters who are assembled to 
watch you ‘‘alight” will inform the nation that you 
‘*bore no traces of the fatigue of the journey”, and 
will marvel at you as a prodigy of endurance, and will 
pay solemn tribute to your ‘‘indefatigability in the 
performance of public duty”. Yet there is not one of 
them but suffers in a day more wear and tear than you 
suffer in the whole course of your illustrious and bene- 
ficent life, Sir. 

A traveller who is merely a member of the upper 
class has as easy a time as a king or prince has. 
True, there is no red carpet for him, and no pilot 
engine; but neither are there any directors to be 
grasped by his hand, nor any reporters to make him 
ridiculous in the eyes of people who can discriminate. 
I do not say that I furiously envy these blest travellers. 
They know not the sense of triumph and repose that 
comes to you and me when, after all that struggle and 
scramble, we find ourselves at length safely ensconced 
in the railway-carriage. They, who are always leaving 
London, cannot savour the full joy of escape. Providence 
is never altogether unjust, even in this world. We 
can always point to compensations. Still, it would be 
nicer not to deserve compensations. It would be nicer 
to have quite smooth, pink faces, and quite buoyant 
gaits, as the members of the upper class have. It 
would be nice to have as much physical vitality as they 
have—to have been so little exhausted as they have 
been. 

An intense physical vitality, due to the absence of 
petty vexation, is the thing that chiefly distinguishes 
them from us. But are they correspondingly superior 
to us in spiritual vitality? Are we less capable than 
they in the matter of thought and of emotion? As I 
have suggested, we look as though we were. It is 
quite natural that our dramatists, being for the most 
part rather superficial persons, should suppose that we 
actually are. But, if our dramatists will condescend 
to make our acquaintance (or rather cease from trying 
to persuade themselves that they don’t know us), they 
will find that we, too, the unmentioned by Debrett, the 
jaded in aspect, have brains and hearts. They will find 
that we, too, have a life of our own-—quite an interest- 
ing, amusing, exciting life, a life quite rich in comedy 
and in tragedy. They will find that we, too, are 
capable of great joys and griefs, and that such things 
come our way quite often, really. 

Max BEERBOHM. 


GIOSUE CARDUCCI. 


1* Carducci rather than in any other Italian modern 

Italy seems to be summed up and expressed ; he is 
the father as it were of the new generation, and his 
work in his art, like theirs in politics, is a struggle first 
for liberty and then for unity; his praise is that he 
achieved both and restored Poetry to Italy. 

Born in 1836 in Valdicastello, near Pietrasanta, in 
the very garden of Tuscany, he came of an old family 
that had given a Gonfaloniere to Florence but was 
poor, his father being a doctor in the Pisan Maremma, 
that desert where for centuries nothing has broken 
the silence. There, in the midst of that marvel- 
lous and tragic country, the young Giosué grew up, 
turning in the long evenings with his father his 
first pages of Virgil, of Horace, of Dante, of Tasso, 
the poets of his land: and wandering amid all that 
mysterious desolation he would shout the hexameters 
of Homer to the mountains and the sea dream- 
ing of Ulysses, of Brutus, of the Gracchi, of Scipio 
Africanus who flung back Hannibal and saved Rome. 
Thus the classics early came to be for him no mere 
school books, but the very expression of life. His 
father, however, was not his only teacher, for it was 
his mother who taught him to love Alfieri when even a 
second-hand book seems to have been hard to come by 
and Chiarini tells us that when he got Ugo Foscolo’s 
work he made her kneel and kiss it. 

His father, an ardent Italian in the days when to be 
an Italian was to be anti-clerical, doubtless brought him 
up to hate the Church, and as a punishment made him 


learn Manzoni’s ‘‘ Morale Cattolica” by heart; but 
when he was thirteen the family went to Florence 
and Carducci was sent to the friars to the Scuole Pie. 
They certainly treated the classics less as poetry than 
as school books, and after the freedom of his life in 
Maremma it is not surprising if his dislike of the 
priests was aggravated by the discipline of school. 
In 1853 he was sent to the Normal School of Pisa, of 
which he speaks so bitterly: ‘‘ Here you will find a 
chattering professor who will merely tire you with his 
dates, copied from all sorts of books, then he will 
tell you with a grand air, without any explana- 
tion or reasoning, things which children of the 
second elementary school know, things hashed and 
re-hashed by all the acadamecians in all academies 
of all time. Thus you will pass three years in 
studying Latin literature and lose your days in learn- 
ing mere dates. As for Greek, you will have two 
professors who know Greek and pass their time in 
heated and angry arguments on the value of ar 
aorist...”. Later he went to the Ginnasio di S. 
Miniato al Tedesco in Val d’Arno. His father was 
doctor at Pian Castagnaio when the cholera epidemic 
broke out, and we find the young Carducci giving up 
his literary work, for already he was a poet, to nurse 
the sick. Then he went to Florence, really to earn his 
living by teaching and by writing, living in a tiny attic, 
and it was here that the news of his brother’s death 
reached him, and no long time after of his father’s, 
which left him with his mother, his young brother, 
his cousin and future wife entirely dependent on 
him, for there were but two lire left in the house 
after the funeral. ‘‘How we lived I can’t now 
tell ”, he writes later, ‘‘ but the impression remains that 
one can exist on next to nothing”. It was in 1857 
that he published his first book of verses ‘‘ Rime”, 
and out of it, though it can have brought him but little 
money and less outside fame, sprang the society Gli 
Amici Pedanti. Carducci at this time certainly hated 
Romanticism ; it was as much a political hatred as a 
literary, for Romanticism as he understood it was 
foreign, ‘‘an irreverence” as he said, ‘‘ to our classical 
writers’: only the wise Nencioni seems to have dis- 
sented. It was the work of the Renaissance that he 
sought tocontinue, and to make this clearer the journal 
of Gli Pedanti was called ‘‘ Il Poliziano”. Meanwhile 
in 1859, though he could not volunteer to serve either 
with Garibaldi or in the army—and this he speaks of 
as the second of his great trials in life—he addressed 
Vittorio Emmanuele in a magnificent ode, for at that 
time he seems to have looked to him as the saviour of 
Italy, while he heard the battle cries of Milan, of Brescia, 
of Venice, and the rattle of the Austrian rifles in Piazza 
della Signoria. 

Italy was really free and united at last, whenin 1861, 
just after the death of Cavour, Mamiani appointed 
Carducci to the chair of Literature in the University of 
Bologna. His advent there was a sort of challenge : 
his lectures were crowded, he was known for his 
vigorous eloquence, his satire and his rationalism. 
Just before this began to appear those editions and 
texts of the classics that are even to-day the best we 
have, the poetry of Lorenzo Magnifico, of Alfieri, Giusti 
and the rest, edited with the rarest scholarship and 
learning, founding a tradition that was under his direc- 
tion to bear such splendid fruit later in the work of 
Casini, Straccali and others. 

He hated, as we know, all priests, and at last, in 
1865, he published at Pistoja, under the name of 
Enotrio Romano, the famous ‘ Inno a Satana”’, written 
in 1863, in which, like our own Milton, but without his 
splendour or self-deception, he took the supreme rebel 
for his hero. That poem has been more than over- 
praised ; it has been used to support every stupidity of 
which the Liberal cause is capable. It is his punish- 
ment that of all his verses it is the best known, while 
the beautiful lines ‘‘ Presso |’ urna di Shelley” and 
‘* Alle fonti del Clitumno” are for the most part 
ignored ; and indeed the least pleasing spectacle in his 
life is concerned with this hymn. He had married in 
1866, and in 1870 his mother died, only just before his 
adored child at the age of three years. ‘‘ He was 
beautiful”, says Carducci simply, ‘‘ and a real miracle 
for his age, he used to recite ‘ Salute O Satana 
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o ribellione’ in his clear voice, striking the table with 
his little hand and stamping the floor.” It is difficult 
to forgive Carducci for that. 

It is in 1877 that the first Barbari ’—Barbari 
because they would have been so to Greeks and Romans 
—were published. With this new rhythm, rhyme became 
useless and Carducci gladly rejected it not without 
bidding it goodbye. Here at last he has returned to 
his first love, that pagan sentiment and antique form 
which with him was altogether sincere and natural. 
He was content that the form which he loved should 
limit, as form always and rightly must do, his imagina- 
tion while lending him in an ode like that to Eugenio 
Napoleone, as has been well said, something of the 
largeness of Sophocles. But in the second ‘‘ Odi 
Barbari” something personal has already come into 
his work and in the third he knows that ‘‘ the poetry 
of our time is no longer an element of national life 
nor a need of society . . . it is an individual expres- 
sion”. Thus his work was completed; he had ex- 
pressed himself at last. We are not concerned with 
his political career, nor to tell the manifold stories of 
his integrity, vigour and splendid common-sense. For 
him Queen Margherita imitated Cosimo di Medici, buy- 
ing Carducci’s library as Cosimo bought Niccoli’s. He 
is dead, his verse remains and will remain the glory 
of his awakened and immortal country. In thinking 
of this man, inevitably involved in hatred as well as 
love, itis with gladness one remembers those last verses, 
written just ten years ago: 


‘* Ave Maria! Quando su I’ aure corre 
I’ umil saluto, i piccioli mortali 
scovrono il capo curvano la fronte 

Dante ed Aroldo, 


and, who knows, Carducci too, the third among the 
poets of Italy. 


AT THE TOUCH OF SPRING. 


A= the folk of the north the first response to 

Nature, the earliest conscious enjoyment of ‘the 
inanimate world that finds expression either in myth 
or in mediwval art or song, is the uplift of the spirit 
which marks the return of spring. What spring then 
meant in the way of renewal of light and warmth and 
food it is impossible to realise in these days of paved 
streets and the electric light, of soft living with a back- 
ground of florists and fruit-growers, whose hothouses 
and tropical agents have combined to banish the old 
signs of winter. Inthe past men and women did begin 
to live again with the spring, and though the great 
awakening is now obscured to civilised man by half 
a hundred veils of custom and habit, yet, like other 
primitive passions that have been woven deep into the 
fabric of the soul, the pattern still flashes up at the 
appointed time, faintly colouring the lengthening days, 
an unconscious iridescent memory, the nostalgia of a 
former birth. 

Perhaps it is because the contrast of winter and spring 
is less pronounced to us that we begin to look for the 
change earlier-—Queen Guenivere rode on-maying, but 
our hearts begin to be stirred soon after we have hung 
up the new calendar ; by May we have tired of our first 
love and begin to have doubts and make jests of her 
fickleness. But we cannot shape ourselves other than 
we are, and these first hints and suggestions of the 
turn of the year are so delicious just because they 
are so fugitive aud so intangible—it will not bear 
thinking over whether the goddess really smiled on 
us or not, but all at once we feel that the air is light 
and laughing. Meantime it is no treachery to tell 
over the signs of change, the earliest white stones 
that mark the circling year. In London—and it is 
in London that spring comes most suddenly, since the 
flower-shops are too topsy-turvy in their seasons to 
afford any warning ; violets are grown as an autumn 
flower now and daffodils come in with the strengthening 
cold—in London spring opens with the almond blossom 
in the squares. One evening the shops and ware- 
houses discharge their toilers into a golden haze, and 
by the wayside a weary girl, spent with the hot and 
tedious afternoon, suddenly finds her heart dissolved 


into languor ; where in the frosty morning she passed 
a naked bush there is now a spray of pink petals against 
the sky; at once in hints of old gardens and soft 
brocades, in dream fragments of Japan and the happy 
isles set in distant seas, all the kaleidoscope of romance 
is turned again. Her fellow clerk finds himself walking, 
now swiftly and afire with sudden purpose, now slowly 
and with surprise because very goddesses are afoot, 
and his courage fails him. The rainbow of illusion is 
over life again; we need not smile at the flimsiness of 
its foundation or the cheapness of its expression, it is 
common to the race, and from it spring all the graces 
and all the virtues from the C minor symphony to the 
wreck of the ‘‘ Birkenhead”. Of all the virtues: for 
courage and high purpose, devotion and self-sacrifice 
make but a poor show in the dry light of reason, they 
are the last homage of a man to his own dreams. 

Afield spring is of more workaday importance, and 
anticipatory signs and tokens are more numerous, the 
methodical man even enters them up in his diary. 
Long before the face of the countryside has palpably 
changed, when the farmer looks at his rapidly shrinking 
hayricks and yet cannot persuade himself that the 
pastures are a shade greener or one half-inch longer;. 
there is still comfort to be drawn from the hedgerows 
and the bank-sides. Neither the honeysuckle leaves 
nor a stray primrose or two in the southern sloping 
copse count for much, they can generally be found in 
the right place before Christmas, but the spotted arum 
leaves, uncoiling themselves on the side of some 
sheltered lane, stark and shining, mark the first step. 

About the same time the flower buds of the elm grow 
brown and bursting, and amongst them will be found 
the bullfinches, diverted for a week or two from the 
pear buds, to which they will return. How much more 
Eden-like our gardens would become if only the bull- 
finches could be educated to remain in the elm trees ! 
An exacter date to mark the progress of the season is 
the finding of the tiny crimson flower of the hazel, a 
veritable jewel reset every year for those who know. 
After our first hazel bloom we generally make for a 
waste heap, where we may hope to find a coltsfoot 
unfolded, an eager yellow disc set on an ungainly stalk, 
but more truly the flower of the sun in the way it 
follows and opens and closes than any girasol known 
to fame. How many a dingy railway cutting owes to 
the February coltsfoot its one glow of the year ; and yet 
the flower has found no poet, indeed better so than one 
of the sort of pedestrian expressions of laboured 
gratitude it would provoke, for there is an element of 
the stodgy and ludicrous about it—Don Quixote’s pas- 
sion in Sancho’s body. It is a little early yet for the 
sallows, they are still silvery and virginal, ‘‘elle a 
yeux comme des saules”; in a few weeks’ time 
they will be scattering golden pollen and their thin 
clear perfume, elusive and troubling like the young 
spring itself. 

But the delight that comes with these flowers is 
tame beside the upleap of the heart to the spring call 
of some of the birds. Of coursein February the missel- 
thrush is already in the full tide of his rejoicing, but he 
may have been heard any mild evening from November 
onwards. The wren and the lark and the hedge- 
sparrow, too, try over their notes even in midwinter ; 
the cheerful scales with which the chaffinch begins his 
practice for the season mark a more definite change. 

But the authentic voice which summons the spring” 
is the call of the great tit from the tree-tops, the clear, 
ringing notes that seem charged with the passion of 
the swelling buds and with messages of the open road 
beyond the hill to where ‘‘la belle aux bois dormante ” 
is waiting. For how many springs can we recall 
these notes; they used to seem the most wholly 
gay and joyous sound the woods possessed—a pure, 
light-hearted invitation to the sun and the open 
air. But now these brave notes of the wonder 
and the beauty of the world are melancholy enough -: 
we know the prize is there for the winning, but it is 
too late to make the adventure—we are too weary 
and faint-hearted, too unbelieving perhaps. ‘‘ O 
pulchritudo, tam antiqua et tam nova, sero te amavi.”” 
In the old days the courage and the passion that are 
needed to carry a man afield were spent in the dozen 
and one little dusty achievements of a career, hot and 
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eager for the near delights ; now we look from behind 
the fence of circumstance and habit we have been 
building while the divine beings move along the hills. 
The poets write of the melancholy of autumn, but that 
is a soft and comfortable feeling, the sighs of the 
full-fed who would fix the fleeting hour and preserve its 
pleasures from the touch of the inevitably advancing 
decay. It is the melancholy of spring which is fierce 
and poignant, which catches the throat, because it is 
touched with desire—the things we shall never do, the 
hands we shall never clasp, the little that will ever be 
ours of all the dreams and visions. 
Sero te amavi. 


BRIDGE: ALPHABETICAL CODE OF LAWS. 


Calling a suit.—A suit can only be called when one 
of the dealer’s adversaries has led out of turn. The 
dealer can then call upon the offending player or his 
partner to lead a suit when next it is their turn to lead. 
The call must be made on the first available opportunity. 
If a player leads when it is his partner’s turn to do so, 
the call must be made at that trick or not at all. The 
fact that the card led out of turn is subsequently got rid 
of in the ordinary course of play, before the dealer has 
had an opportunity of exacting the penalty, does not do 
away with his right to call a suit. Instead of calling a 
suit, the dealer may, if he prefers, treat the card led out 
of turn as an exposed card. (Law 80.) 

If, after the deal is completed, and before a card is 
led, the third player exposes a card, the dealer can call 
upon the original leader not to lead the suit of such 
exposed card. (Law 71.) 

Calling exposed cards.—Any card exposed by one of 
the dealer’s adversaries is liable to be called, at the 
option of the dealer, and must be left on the table face 
upwards, not picked up again into the player’s hand. 
A player cannot be obliged to revoke, but the call for 
an exposed card can be repeated until the card is played. 
If the exposed card is got rid of in the ordinary course 
of play, there is no further penalty. (See ‘ Exposed 
cards’.) 

Calling the highest or lowest.—The only occasion on 
which the highest or lowest of a suit can be called is 
when a player has renounced, but discovers his error in 
time to save a revoke. 

If the offender is one of the dealer's adversaries, the 
dealer can call upon him to play his highest or lowest 
card of the suit in which he has renounced, or, as an 
alternative, the dealer may treat the card played in 
error as an exposed card, and have it left on the table, 
liable to be called. (Law 94.) 

If the offender is the dealer, the eldest hand can call 
upon him to play his highest or lowest card of the suit 
led, provided that both adversaries have played to the 
trick. (Law 95.) 

Card short.—l\f a player plays with one card short, 
each of the other players having their correct number, 
he is as answerable for any revokes that he may have 
made as though the missing card had been in his hand 
all the time. No matter whether the missing card be 
found in the other pack or elsewhere, or if it be proved 
that the card was never dealt to him, he still is answer- 
able. He ought to have counted his cards before com- 
mencing to play. (Law 45.) 

Cards played in error.—Should the third hand not 
have played, and the fourth hand play before his partner, 
the latter (not being dummy or the dealer) may be 
called upon to win, or not to win, the trick. (Law 86.) 

If anyone (not being dummy) omit to play to a trick, 
and such error be not discovered until he has played to 
the next, the adversaries may claim a new deal. If 
they elect that the deal shall stand, the surplus card, 
at the end of the hand, is considered to have been 
played to the imperfect trick, but does not constitute 
a revoke therein. (Law 87.) 

If either of the dealer’s adversaries plays two, or more, 
cards to the same trick, the dealer may call which of 
them he likes to the current trick, and the other, or 
others, are exposed cards. 

Dealer.—The dealer is not liable to a penalty for 
any act from which he can gain no advantage. He 


may expose any, or all, of his cards, without penalty, 
as he can gain nothing by so doing, but if he intimates 
that all, or any, of the remaining tricks are his, he may 
be required, by either adversary, to place his cards face 
upwards on the table, and to play them from there, but 
his cards cannot be called. (Law 75.) 

There is no penalty against the dealer for leading 
from the wrong hand, but he is not entitled to correct 
the error after the second hand has played to the trick. 
(Law 81.) 

Dealing Out of Turn.—lf any player deals out of 
turn, or with the wrong pack, he can be stopped before 
the last card is dealt, otherwise the deal stands good, 
and the player next in turn deals next. (Law 45.) 

Declaring Trumps.—A declaration once made cannot 
be altered, but if a player, in making the declaration, 
says ‘‘ Hearts—I mean diamonds ”, in such a way that 
the suit first named was obviously a misnomer, it is 
not held to be a declaration under the meaning of the 
law, and the amendment holds good, provided that the 
correction is made in the same breath, and that no 
declaration as to doubling has been made. (Decision 
by the Committee of the Portland Club.) 

Declaring out of turn.—{1) If the dealer’s partner 
makes the declaration without being called upon by 
the dealer to do so, the eldest hand may demand, after 
looking at his own hand: (Law 4g.) 

(a) That the declaration so made shall stand. 

(6) That there shall be a new deal. 

(2) If the dealer's partner passes the declaration, 
the eldest hand may demand, after looking at his own 
hand: (Law 50.) 

(a) That there shall be a new deal. 

(4) That the dealer’s partner shall himself make the 
declaration. 

(3) If either of the dealer's adversaries makes the 
declaration, the dealer may, after looking at his own 
hand, either claim a fresh deal, or proceed as if no such 
declaration had been made. (Law 51.) 

Double Dummy.—A player is responsible for a revoke 
in his own, held up, hand, but not in his exposed one. 

When the dealer leaves the declaration to dummy 
and such declaration is doubled, the dealer is entitled 
to re-double, notwithstanding the fact that he has seen 
two hands, but he may not look at his own hand again 
before deciding whether to re-double. 

Doubling.—The limit of re-doubling is 109 points per 
trick, whatever the declaration may be. 

If the third hand doubles before his partner has 
asked ‘‘ Shall I play ?” the declarer of the trump has 
the right to elect whether or not such double shall stand. 

If any player re-doubles out of his proper turn, the 
player who has last doubled or re-doubled has the right 
to elect whether or not the re-double shall stand. 

If the third player, under the impression that it is his 
turn to lead, asks ‘‘ Shall I play?” his partner is not 
thereby debarred from doubling. 

Dummy.—The dummy does not become a dummy 
until his cards are laid down on the table. Before that 
time he has as much right to take part in any discussion, 
or to call attention to, or exact the penalty for, any 
irregularity on the part of his opponents, as any other 
player at the table. 

When once his cards are laid down, dummy is not 
allowed to take any part in the play of the hand, except 
to save his partner from revoking by asking him 
whether he has none of a suit in which he has re- 
nounced. 

Dummy is not allowed to tell his partner which hand 
to lead from, nor to stop him leading from the wrong 
hand. 

Dummy is not allowed to take any part in play of the 
hand, but he is allowed to correct an error in the score. 
Thus if he sees the opponents collecting a trick which 
has been won by his partner, he is perfectly entitled 
to call attention to the mistake. If dummy calls his 
partner's attention to a revoke by his adversaries, or to 
any other irregularity for which a penalty could be 
enforced, the right to exact such penalty is lost. 


(To be continued.) 
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LONDON: 23 FEBRUARY, 1907. 


A CRITIC OF SEVEN ARTS. 


“‘ Studies in Seven Arts.” By Arthur Symons. London: 
Constable. 1906. 8s. 6d. net. 


R. SYMONS writes with such skill that every 
book he gives us we read gratefully from open- 
ing to close. But more than this. Mr. Symons writes 
upon all that he deals with in so convinced, intimate, 
and persuasive a manner that a critic of his books 
finds himself at the finish little eager to criticise— 
conviction, intimacy of acquaintance with one’s sub- 
ject, a persuasive manner being well-nigh irresistible. 
Difficult additionally, however, does criticism become 
when a book treats not of one subject, nor of two, 
but of seven! In his latest volume Mr. Symons 
writes upon painting, sculpture, architecture, music, 
handicraft, dancing, acting and stage arrangement. 
How completely to start with, then, is your reviewer 
at a disadvantage! How can he possibly know 
enough about all these various arts to make his 
judgment upon the way in which they are handled 
worth the penning? Nor does Mr. Symons, putting 
the matter decisively in his touching dedication ‘‘To 
Rhoda”, allow us the easy way out of the difficulty 
of saying that ‘‘all the various products of art” are 
‘* but translations into different languages of one and 
the same fixed quantity of imaginative thought”. 
Following his master, Pater, he anathematises this 
heresy. So rigorous indeed is he as to leave us no 
loophole for escape. ‘‘ Each of the arts”, he says, 
‘I have tried to study from its own point of view, 
and in its contemporary aspects”: and he thanks, the 
lady, to whom the dedication is inscribed, for her 
clearer sense, which has kept him ‘‘ from slipping into 
tempting and easy confusions ”. From the same source, 
he finally tells us, he has ‘‘learnt to look on each art 
as of absolutely equal value”. 

We confess that we cannot here follow Mr. Symons 
to this ultimate conclusion. To be quite frank, we 
think it preposterous. In certain moods a man is 
tempted to aver that nothing in this mortal world 
matters a straw. But only when in such a mood can 
we imagine him saying, save for a jest, or to irritate 
somebody, or to show his wit in maintaining a 
paradox, that every art is of absolutely equal value. 
We think too highly of Mr. Symons to believe that he 
believes it either, quite seriously, quite literally. He 
will forgive us, if we say in print, what we think in 
private, that he is the happy possessor of a mind singu- 
larly delicate and acute. Will he further forgive us a 
warning? For that precise reason is it in danger from 
a great temptation, the temptation of ceaselessly and 
somewhat morbidly striving to exercise itself over- 
curiously, over-subtilely. We admire curiosity, we 
admire subtilty, of thought and of feeling. The man 
in the street, the ordinary run of us, that is, would be 
much the better for an infusion of both. But the man 
in the study might sometimes be much the better for 
an infusion very different. For to tell truth, this good 
man is often in need of a tonic of common, sterling 
sense. Hesits and weaves cobwebs for himself. What 
he needs is to see things ‘as they are in fair day- 
light”. Well, keeping to the point before us, should 
this particular illumination be vouchsafed him, he will 
not, except as a pleasantry, any more tell us, we 
warrant, that each art is of absolutely equal value. 

_ In treating in a brief notice like the present this able, 
interesting, and in many ways valuable book, we may 
select just one of the essays for consideration, and 
practically confine ourselves to it. For, indeed, the 


careful reading of one of these reveals to us the writer’s 
method in them all—reveals to us also his attitude 
towards life, and towards that particular interest in life 
which we call art. 
Whistler. 
Whistler. 


Let us take, then, the essay on 
Mr. Symons is a profound admirer of 
He knew him personally, he tells us, and 


had a “few long talks” with him. It is clear that 
under Whistler's spell he still remains, and is prepared 
to take ‘‘the Master” at his own valuation of himself, 
which, whether as artist or man, was not a low 
one. Of this, certainly, we do not hint a complaint. 
We too are amongst Whistler’s admirers: we even 
fancy that of his finer things we are not one whit less 
appreciative than are his admirers the most ardent. 
That we cannot go the whole way with them, for 
example, with Mr. Symons in this essay, is neither here 
nor there for our immediate purpose. Beyond question 
he could not have given us so life-like and engaging an 
essay on Whistler had he been less whole-hearted in 
his devotion. Therefore on this head we are the last to 
be captious with him. 

But now let us take three short passages from this 
essay, which will serve as specimens of what a moment 
ago we were complaining of—examples of Mr. Symons’ 
mind falling into the temptation of fantastic subtilty, 
and being therein entangled andthrown. He is wishing 
to tell us two things: first, that Whistler’s portraits are 
not mere brilliant or beautiful translations into paint of 
his sitter’s obvious characteristics ; and, secondly, that 
his pictures in a gallery do not obtrude themselves upon 
our notice by violent methods of execution, but are 
quiet pictures, which even when we come upon them 
need quiet study to understand and appreciate them. 
All this is true, and necessary to be said. But how 
does Mr. Symons say it? ‘‘ Until Whistler looked at 
this young girl’s face, it was but a young girl's face ; 
now it is something besides, it means all that the brush 
has thought into it.” ‘‘ These faces exist softly, like 
flowers, delicately on a canvas. They await time in an 
uneager patience, content to be themselves.” ‘‘ The 
Whistlers smile sweetly in their corner, and say nothing. 
They are not really indifferent: they watch and wait, 
and when you come near them they seem to efface 
themselves, as if they would not have you even see 
them too closely. That is all part of the subtle malice 
with which they win you.” With one more quotation 
from another essay, though here too it is of Whistler 
that the writer is speaking, we will finish. He is 
speaking of Whistler’s use of white in the famous 
picture of Miss Alexander, and he tells us that it is ‘‘a 
white which is the soul of a colour, caught and fixed 
there by some incalculable but precisely calculated 
magic”. 

Now the cleverness of these turns we do not deny, 
the delicate mental alacrity shown in them, the re- 
sourcefulness of their invention, a seductive literary 
flavour about them. Further, we do not deny that 
behind them may be discerned a grasp on certain facts, 
which are facts true and important. But will any 
artist, any lover of art, nay, any quite wholesome lover 
of literature, not feel at once that for all that they 
are strained, overwrought, fantastic—that they over- 
lay their subject with bizarre conceits, rather than 
illuminate it by the searching, steady daylight of a 
secure judgment? If in the course of a volume of 
artistic criticism such utterances as these occurred 
once and again, it would not only be ill-mannered but 
stupid to pick them out for animadversion. In such 
a volume, as ornaments and sallies here and there by 
the way, they would. give lightness, piquancy, the 
charm of a surprise, amid sustained, quiet elucidation. 
But when they occur upon almost every page, when 
they form an important, integral part of the critical 
method of a writer—that is a different thing. Then, 
once again to be frank, they no longer entertain, but 
annoy us. For this kind of persistently allusive, 
elusive criticism in critical prose is precisely what 
critical prose should not be—fantastical, unchastened. 

We have spoken plainly and exclusively of what 
seems to us a defect in Mr. Symons’ critical method 
in this book, and in a moment we will explain why. 
Unfortunately there is no space now left us to speak 
of its virtues, which are many and great. Let us 
mention, however, at least one or two of them, apart 
from the literary charm of its style. Let us say, then, 
how singularly fair and catholic it is in its appreciations. 
Even where it praises most, it is discriminating in its 
praise, and in some pregnant sentence here or there 
warns against wholesale idolatry; as, for instance, 
when, in allusion to some of Whistler’s scoffing sayings 
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against the great, it tells us ‘‘ they are to be interpreted, 
not swallowed”. Again, in dealing with certain con- 
temporary movements it is outspoken and full of sound 
practical sense. Heartily could we wish that all in- 
terested in what is called the Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment, spread now somewhat poisonously all over the 
country, might read and ponder the essay on ‘‘ The 
Decay of Craftsmanship in England ”, and on the short 
Appendix at the end of the volume. For a world of 
good would these do them. 

Why, then, when we think thus highly of the book, 
have we spent nearly our whole space in criticising 
tather than in praising it?) Assuredly not for Mr. 
Symons’ sake. Mr. Symons is a master of his art, 
and will go on his way let us counsel him never so 
warily. Nor, in one sense, should we wish him to pay 
heed to our counsel. He has long since established 
his right to be himself wholly. On his own terms 
he comes to us, and on his own terms right glad are 
we to welcome him. But, to quote the old saying, 
though Plato is dear to us, Truth is dearer. This 
too daintily allusive, too artificially picturesque, too 
laboriously, extravagantly illustrative method of art 
criticism—which we do not say Mr. Symons and some 
other established critics of our day invented, but 
certainly which they in great measure have rendered 
popular—is dangerous: in the hands of the commoner 
critic it becomes absurd. 


LAW AND HISTORY. 


* Year-books of the Reign of King Edward III.” 
Year XIX. L[dited and translated by Luke Owen 
Pike. London: At the Stationery Office. 1906. 


R. PIKE'S latest addition to his invaluable series 
does not yield any epoch-making revelations. 

One can hardly expect that it should. The cream of 
the cases which are reported in the present volume was 
skimmed by FitzHerbert for his ‘‘Graunde Abridge- 
ment”, and by the editors of that section in the old 
Reports which is known as the “‘ Liber Assisarum ”. 
The effect of Mr. Pike’s work will be cumulative. 
very new instalment clears up some misconception 
and adds something to our knowledge of legal history. 
When he and the Selden Society have finished their 
tespective tasks it will be possible for some one to 
continue ‘‘ Pollock and Maitland” in a worthy manner. 
The merits of Mr. Pike as an editor are well known ; 
they are fully illustrated in the present volume. But 
we could wish that he had borne in mind more carefully 
the purpose which his volumes are to serve. Primarily 
intended as materials for legal history, they should be 
enriched with references to the existing literature of 
the subject. Mr. Pike, for instance, has here to deal 
with cases which raise the old problem of the distinc- 
tion between a Neif and a Villein. Mr. Pike solves 
the problem with the help of the evidence immediately 
before him ; but he fails to point out that his solution 
had been anticipated by Professor Vinogradoff, in whose 
*‘ Villainage ” the difficulty is fully discussed with refer- 
ences to other material than that employed by Mr. Pike. 
Similarly the reader should have been directed for 
information on the subject of Ancient Demesne both to 
Vinogradoff’s work and to Maitland’s ‘‘ Select Pleas 
in Manorial Courts”. It is more exacting to require 
that an editor of such texts should indicate their value 
as evidence for social and political history. But, since 
Mr. Pikes edition appears under the auspices of the 
Master of the Rolls, we have perhaps a right to expect 
that the notes should minister to the needs of other 
students besides those of strictly legal tastes. For 
instance, we find in one place a reference to the depre- 
dations of the Welsh upon their English neighbours. 
Quite recently, says counsel, it was found in this court 
that the Welsh had landed on the sea-coast and burnt 
a manor, and it was adjudged that this was no waste. 
Mr. Pike has not cleared up the question by a reference 
to the previous case; nor (which is less excusable) 
has he entered the Welsh raid in his index of persons 
and places. In another passage we find mention of 
one William de Iselbeke who in the tenth year of King 
Edward II. forfeited the manor of Islebeck by reason 


that he adhered to Robert Bruce and the Scots. 
Islebeck is in Yorkshire ; and to judge from the sur- 
name used by William it was his principal seat. How 
did a Yorkshire knight come to be fighting for the 
Scots? The probability is that he had been driven out 
of Yorkshire in the course of the great private war 
which broke out in the North, about 1317, between the 
Earls of Pembroke and Lancaster. But Mr. Pike does 
not touch this question. 

Passing to social history, we find a Surrey case 
mentions a curious due, called S. Swithin’s farthings, 
which was raised by the Archdeacon on behalf of the 
see of Winchester ; this due is not explained or even 
indexed. Another case mentions a due called “‘ tronage” 
in the town of Boston. The word is indexed without 
the slightest explanation ; yet it is too much to suppose 
that every reader will know its meaning. Mr. Pike 
might at least have stated that the ‘‘tron” is a 
weighing-machine ; and ‘‘ tronage” a due upon those 
things which are weighed by the Customs officials. 
These are, perhaps, small instances; but they might 
easily be multiplied. In future volumes a more liberal 
view should be taken of the editor’s functions. We 
imagine that the emissions which we have instanced 
are by no means due to inadvertence, since the smallest 
matters of legal interest are duly analysed in the index. 
It is, for instance, with the help of the index that we 
are guided to a curious passage, embedded in the 
report of a lengthy suit, from which it appears that 
Justices of Assizes were accustomed to take about with 
them in carts any juries who could not agree on a 
verdict while the court was sitting. Mr. Pike is never 
wanting in care and accuracy. But he has too much 
contempt for the humaner sides of his subject. 


UNREMEMBERED ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


‘Memories ani Thoughts.’ By Frederi: Harrison. 
London: Macmillan. 1906. 8s. 6d. net. 


' ig appears from the sketch entitled ‘‘ My Memories”, 
which introduces this farrago of contributions to 
various magazines and newspapers, that America seven- 
teen years ago was avid of personal details about 
Mr. Harrison. This is not surprising, for Mr. Harrison 
is exactly the sort of talking and lecturing person who 
would naturally attract the fancy of congenial Americans. 
There are even people in England who cannot forget 
that Mr. Harrison is a man with a promising future 
behind him, and actually regard him as having fulfilled 
it. He is not free from this delusion himself or he 
would not have disinterred these ‘‘ Memories and 
Thoughts, Men, Books, Cities, Art” from their quiet 
resting-places. Surely he might be satisfied that he 
was once sufficiently admired to make his contribu- 
tions acceptable in popular journals. Somewhere in 
this book Mr. Harrison makes the rather super- 
fluous confession that he was never a literary man, 
for the purpose of emphasising his claims to be a 
preacher. He must always, he says, be trying to 
convert people to his opinions, and all his efforts have 
been directed to that object. That is very true, and it 
is rather strange that Mr. Harrison should have for- 
gotten that nothing is staler than old sermons. He 
might, of course, have collected a volume of his 
sermons on Positivism and Humanity which would 
have had even less freshness; but it can hardly be 
denied that eulogies of Alfred the Great and Cromwell, 
criticisms of Tennyson’s poetry, notes of Exhibition 
pictures in 1888, descriptions of the ‘‘ Jolly Girl” of 
the period of 1881, and anti-tobacco, anti-card and 
anti-sport explosions run them very close. We learn 
from this book something which we should hardly 
have conceived possible in Mr. Harrison’s mental 
history. Ashe has grown older he has become more 
self-opinionated, even more assertive and more trucu- 
lent than he was in the days when he was the 
Boanerges of the Positivist Pulpit. This is often a 
phenomenon of old age; but in Mr. Harrison's 
case it seems rather the natural evolution of his 
temperament, which attains its complete develop- 
ment in the later tracts on tobacco and cards 
issued as recently as two years ago. If they had 
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been issued by societies for putting down other people’s 
tastes and amusements, they would go into the waste- 
paper basket in the ordinary course. When written 
by a man whose views on important subjects have 
had a certain vogue with the public, the best that 
can be made of them is to gauge by their means the 
kind of temper Mr. Harrison brings to the treatment of 
more serious subjects. It is possible that he does not 
intend to be so bitter as he seems to the reader, and 
that his rudeness and contempt for other people’s habits 
may be only uncouth attempts at humour from a natu- 
rally didactic person who amongst other portentously 
solemn things has done the essay on ‘‘ Nude Studies” 
which, originally written in 1885, now serves no other 
purpose than to recall the absurdities of the crusades 
of Mrs. Ormiston Chant and of Mr. Horsley. There 
are better things and more readable in this volume, 
but about the bulk of them the most we can say is that 
unless one has an exaggerated opinion of the significance 
of Mr. Harrison’s personality, their interest expired 
with their occasion. One address on the centenary of 
Gibbon begins by remarking that there is nothing fresh 
to be said about Gibbon, which is itself an unnecessary 
statement as we all know it. Other articles are on 
new editions of Ruskin and Thackeray and a Life of 
Froude, all well enough, but as superfluous as such 
things in a short time must be; unless indeed, as 
records of ‘‘the great books he has studied”, Mr. 
Harrison’s deserve a happier fate, and this to us at 
least is not a sufficient reason. A collection of old 
journalistic articles is a singularly infelicitous mode 
of recalling a man’s past, and we hope that Mr. 
Harrison will be better advised than to repeat it when 
he publishes those ‘‘certain memoirs” which he 
retains, as he says, in manuscript penes se. 


BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Real Blake.” By Edwin J. Ellis. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 1907. 12s. net. 


This is a companion volume to Mr. Ellis’ edition of “ Blake’s 
Poetical Works”, which we had occasion to notice recently. 
We now learn that both books were in type more than two 
years ago, but unfortunately their publication was for some 
reason delayed ; unfortunately, in the case of the Poetical 
Works, because Mr. Ellis has been taken to task unfairly, as 
we now see, for not having consulted Mr. Sampson’s work upon 
Blake: unfortunately, in the case of “The Real Blake”, 
because the delay has given Mr. Ellis time to write a preface, 
which shows that he would not have profited much by Mr. 
Sampson’s work, if he had had an opportunity of consulting 
it. Mr. Ellis should remember the proverb about those who 
live in glass houses. He is the last person who ought to 
denounce other writers’ inaccuracy ; his own books are not 
even consistent, and both abound in slovenly misquotations 
and errors of transcription. Mr. Sampson is clearly wrong on 
some points, but, if he thought it worth his while, he could 
write a very effective reply to Mr. Ellis’ ill-judged sarcasms. 
Leaving the preface, we find much that is both interesting 
and instructive in the chapters which fullow, but as a bio- 
graphy it is a failure ; the facts are of course the same as in 
Gilchrist, though not nearly so well put together ; there are 
too many and too long digressions into mere criticism of 
words and phrases, with the result that the thread of the narra- 
tive is continually broken. Mr. Ellis worships Blake, and he 
seems to have attracted to himself several of his idol’s less 
amiable qualities, his arrogance, his carelessness in writing, 
and his intolerance ; these characteristics are obvious not only 
in the preface, but more or less throughout the book. For all 
these reasons we cannot recommend it, as we recommend 
Gilchrist, to the general reader. At the same time we gladly 
give Mr. Ellis the credit for having helped considerably to 
elucidate the complicated symbolism of Blake’s philosophy. 
For ourselves we prefer to think that the “real” Blake is to be 
found not in the “ Prophetic Books”, but in the letters he wrote 
to his friends. 


“Notes on the Life History of British Flowering Plants.” By 
= Right Hon. Lord Avebury. London: Macmillan. 1906. 
8. net. 


We have often wished for a companion to the “ British 
Flora” which should set out the facts that serve to explain 
Structure and habit and give a life and meaning to the 
Whole plant. We have on occasion been about with one 
of the rare botanists who are in this way capable of going 

ond classification and varietal distinctions, so as to see 
plant as a living being of a character and a 
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history. The features that are of interest in this connexion 
are the adaptation of the plant to the various conditions 
of moisture, shade, soil, &c. in which it is normally found ; 
then the adaptations in structure to secure the plant against 
enemies or to improve the chances of nutrition ; and lastly 
adaptations to secure reproduction, such as devices to attract 
insects, mechanisms to bring about the dispersal of seeds, 
reproduction by tubers and bulbils, &c. The common arum, 
Cuckoo-pint or Lords and Ladies, will serve as an illustration 
—our ideal companion to the Flora would point out the 
fleshy corm or root stock as a store of food, which to begin 
with renders possible the very early growth, for the leaves 
appear practically in mid-winter. Then comes the extra- 
ordinary flower with its devices for trapping insects and 
securing cross fertilisation. In the early summer the leaves 
die down after they have done their work and built up the 
next season’s corm ; at the same time the ripe seeds appear, 
with their fleshy and showy envelope to secure their consumption 
and dispersal by birds. Lastly there is the interesting story 
of the development of the seedlings, with their contractile roots 
to draw them down to the right depth in the soil. Now this 
kind of knowledge has to be put together from a multitude of 
scattered papers ; for many plants it does not exist at all, it is 
only in the company of one of the masters that one realises 
how much of vivid interest has been already worked out. 
Lord Avebury’s book is in many respects an attempt to supply 
what we have been desiderating ; as far as regards the struc- 
ture of the flower with reference to insects and indeed to all 
means of fertilisation it is naturally quite complete ; it is also 
full of value when dealing with the reasons underlying leaf, 
bud, bract and stipule structure. It deals however very little 
with questions of physiological adaptation and practically not 
at all with the more general question of plant colonies and 
environment, with what is nowadays called ecology. Lord 
Avebury is at his best in describing a genus like the Cranesbills, 
when he can compare the different methods adopted to secure 
fertilisation in the various species, and again the devices 
possessed by some of them for throwing their seeds out of the 
carpel. The ideal book for the man who wants to know some- 
thing more about British plants than their names has still to 
be written, but Lord Avebury’s book is a step towards it and 
most of the facts he has here gathered together will have to be 
incorporated. 


‘The Mind and the Brain.” 
Paul. 1907. 5s. 


This volume, interesting though it is, hardly finds a suitable 
place in the “International Scientific Series”. Whatever 
view may be taken of the relation between soul and body, 
and “L’Ame et le Corps” is the title of the original work 
which has been unsatisfactorily translated “The Mind and the 
Brain”, it is not capable of scientific demonstration. Nor is any 
hypothesis possible that can be plausibly supported by experi- 
mental methods. A book descriptive of mental conditions asso- 
ciated with or dependent on the physiology of the brain would 
have been strictly in keeping with the series : and several such 
books are already included in it. But such a book M. Binet’s 
is not. At the most the thesis he maintains is admittedly a 
hypothesis, put forward in a light and airy and somewhat non- 
chalant manner, and very vague and elusive. M _ Binet’s aim 
is to show that the antithesis between body and soul, mind and 
matter is superfluous ; “ The two faces to a reality which it was 
thought had been made out to be so distinct are identical ”. 
The only mental fact is consciousness ; consciousness is the 
mind and has therefore only an intermittent life, being pro- 
duced somehow in the act of sensation. The consciousness is, 
according to the hypothesis, the “dialyser” of the nervous 
modulations, but of course by an inexplicable process. We do 
not see that the hypothesis is at all easier than the ordinary 
materialistic theory with which M. Binet is dissatisfied. How- 
ever, all we are intending to show is that the metaphysical tone 
of the book gives it rather a strange appearance in the “ Inter- 
national Science Series”. M. Binet’s light, rapid touch is well 
reproduced in the translation, with here and there a lapse, such 
as when “conscience” is translated conscience instead of con- 
sciousness. 


Memorials of Old Wiltshire.’ Edited by Alice Dryden. 
London: Bemrose. 1906. 15s. net. 


Miss Alice Dryden has given us another excellent addition to 
the series of the Memorials of our Counties. In most cases she 
has again been fortunate in her choice of collaborators. Three 
notable houses, Longford, Longleat and Wilton, are dealt with 
by Mr. J. Alfred Gotch. In them, he observes, we may read 
the history of the finest periods of English domestic archi- 
tecture. The double cube room at Wilton, so called because 
the length is twice the height and width, as distinguished from 
the single cube where the length, height and width are equal, 
he considers to be one of the noblest rooms of any house in 
England. We should have welcomed from so competent an 
authority an opinion whether the great Holbein was really 
apeeete for any part of the existing fabric. Lacock Abbey 
and the old manor houses necessarily occupy an interesting 


By Alfred Binet. London: Kegan 


portion of the book, but the prehistoric remains, camps 
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and earthworks are the more characteristic features of the 
county. The ruins of Stanton Drew in the west and Avebury 
in the east, are supposed by Sir A. Muir Mackenzie to be 
anterior even to Stonehenge, the date of which he puts at the 
relatively modern period of 1800 B.c. The editor herself gives 
an account of Bradford-on-Avon, and the curious Saxon 
church there, only recently rescued from oblivion ; while an 
appreciative association with modern times fitly deals with the 
life and work of General Pitt-Rivers. The Arundells of 
Wardour have certainly played a notable part in the history 
of the county, but it was hardly worth while to reprint so much 
of “Burke’s Peerage”. At all events the book will be a 
welcome addition to any library, and the illustrations are 
excellent. 

‘* Medieval London.” Vol. 2. London : 
Black. 1907. 30s. net. 


The industry of Sir Walter Besant even towards the end of 
his life was amazing. Various posthumous works of his have 
been appearing within the last year or so, and now we have 
the ecclesiastical volume of his “Survey of London”. The 
first volume, it will be recollected, dealt with the historical and 
social side of London in the Middle Ages. Sir Walter Besant 
will hardly go down to fame as an important historian or an 
antiquary, but there is no doubt about his power of popularising 
matter which without his touch would be regarded by most 
people as dry dust. The Guildhall possesses perhaps a finer 
and completer collection of archives than any city in the world. 
They have been consulted by many writers on London from 
the time of the publishing of Liber Albus: Stow, Riley, 
Strype are among the authors who used these records, and a 
large field yet lies open to new research. The Corporation has 
itself undertaken the publication of Riley’s ‘ Memorials ”, 
Agas’s “ Map of London” and other interesting old works. Sir 
Walter Besant’s contribution to London history is sure to take 
its place among popular works on the subject. The book is 
illustrated fully with half-tones. 


‘*Wayside India.” By Maud Power. Waterford: Downey. 
London: Simpkin Marshall. 1907. 21s. 


Two things distinguish this volume from the general rut of 
recorded impressions of fleeting visits to distant countries. It 
is the outcome of a trip to India by Miss Power unattended, 
and it contains admirable reproductions in colours from her 
sketches on the spot, their fidelity to the originals being vouched 
for by Mr. F. F. Gordon. The narrative is of the most 
ordinary kind, and the interest of the book is in the thirty-two 
illustrations which are a welcome variant on the photographs 
reproduced nowadays almost ad nauseam. Several of the 
plates, such as those giving some of the flowers and the Bo Tree 
of Bangalore, and the view from the Hill Grove Hotel, 
Coonoor, would be impossible apart from colours, whilst it is 
something to be shown the Jumna and Taj Mahal as the 
artist saw it. Asa picture book of certain Indian scenes Miss 
Power’s work is attractive. 


* Popular Ballads of the Olden Time.” Selected and edited by 
Frank Sidgwick. London: Bullen. 1906. 3s. 6d. net. 


In this third series Mr. Sidgwick has drawn from Scottish 
tradition and romance. He quotes on the back of his title-page 
a passage from Addison which touches on the interesting and 
perplexing question of how it is that the greatest and best things 
in literature are often those which appeal to the mass that has 
little knowledge or taste in most things. “It is impossible ”, 
says Addison, “that anything should be universally tasted and 
approved by a multitude, tho’ they are only the Rabble of a 
Nation, which hath not in it some peculiar Aptness to please and 
gratify the ‘Mind of Man’”. 


By Sir Walter Besant. 


and seems never to have been thoroughly discussed. We are 
afraid that Mr. Sidgwick’s work will only appeal to the class, 
though some of the ballads he selects were once so popular : 
he has sifted his matter with judgment and nicety, and nothing 
could be better than his short notes and simple, modest intro- 
duction. The volume deserves a word of praise, moreover, for 
the quiet good taste in which it is produced. It is that rare 
thing to-day, a little volume which the book-lover, who can 
distinguish between what is genuine and what is meretricious 
and catchy, may handle with pleasure. Of how many modern 
— of English classics can one really say as much as 
this ? 


‘* Notes on the History of the Revels Office under the Tudors.” | 


By E. K. Chambers. London: Bullen. 1907. 
Mr. Bullen sends out not many books, but those he does pub- 


lish are always worth attending to. There is something scholarly | 


about them, or the flavour of real literature, and they are one and 
all produced with quiet taste. These “Notes” are a distinct 


addition to the general knowledge about the old Office of Revels 
and they hold much historical information, curious and not 
easily accessible. Might not a State department of entertain. 
ment be quite a success to-day as it was in the days of the 
Tudors? Lord Salisbury at any rate thought we could edify 
the countryfolk more by giving them circuses than by handing 
them over to the Local Government Board. There is a good 
deal in the suggestion. Villagers have been, for the most part, 
bored rather than elevated by the district and parish councils 
since they have found that these have not given them the land 
and the rabbits. Why should not the poor remote countryman 
have shared in the jubilee and pageantry of the House of Lords 
which the Government lent itself unwillingly to lately? A 
public Revels Office would see to it that there should be local 
pageants and entertainments on such an occasion, as well as the 
central one at Westminster. 


‘‘The Stress Accent in Latin Poetry.” By Elizabeth Hickman 
du Bois. London: Macmillan. 1906. $1.25. 


This modest little volume of under one hundred pages is a 
highly specialised and exhaustive summing-up in a condensed 
form of the evidence as to the stress accent in Latin. All the 
authorities on the subject have been carefully scrutinised and 
are duly cited, and the book is full of evidence of the most 
elaborate and careful research on the part of the author into a 
region of classical scholarship which is practically unexplored 
by the average Latinist. The most interesting portion of the 
work is that which deals with the Saturnian metre, the only 
one indigenous to Italy. This primitive metre, for this is 
apparently the sense in which it is called Saturnian,.as in the 
case of the analogous 'Qyiy.os, was the original vehicle of Latin 
poetic expression, and was replaced by the hexameters of 
Ennius. As it appears in the hands of its principal user, 
Neevius, it is “a succession of trochaic beats, six in all, pre- 
ceded by a single syllable, as in the instance quoted by 
Macaulay : 


‘ The quéen was in her chamber éating bréad and héney,’” 


It is a qualitative metre, a metre governed by accent and not, 
like other classic metres, depending on the fixed and arbitrary 
quantities of the syllables, and it is of the struggle between 
quantity and quality that Miss du Bois treats in her able and 
laborious pages. She shows that even in the quantitative 
hexameters of Vergil stress still plays its part, and she demon- 
strates on what lines the two conflicting systems were recon- 
ciled. Not the least interesting section is her treatment of the 
early Christian hymns, and the “folk-songs ” of the republican 
proletariat. 


‘“‘The Writings of Saint Francis of Assisi.’ Newly Translated 
into English, with an Introduction and Notes by Father 
Paschal Robinson, of the Order of Friars Minor. London: 
Dent. 1906. 3s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Dent have here reproduced Father Paschal 
Robinson’s excellent translation of the writings of S. Francis, 
with its scholarly preface and valuable critical apparatus, first 
published by the Dolphin Press, of Philadelphia, about a year 
ago. The work was noticed and commended in the REVIEW 
of 30 June last, and we are glad to see that it has now been 
made more accessible to English readers. 


‘* Mudie’s Select Library Catalogue 1907’’ (Mudie's, New Oxford 


nd ¢ There is no doubt that the | 
supreme works in literature are appreciated by the mass as . 
well as the class, but the reason for this is not at all clear, | 


Street, 1s. 6d.) gives in some 760 pages carefully classified lists 
under subject and author, together with a full index, of the 
principal English books in circulation at the library. During 
the sixty-five years the library has been in existence it has 
accumulated an admirable collection of standard books whilst 
| keeping itself abreast with the requirements of the public in 
the matter of new works. The arrangement of the Catalogue 
is at once simple and comprehensive. 


‘* Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Février. 3fr. 


Under the new editorship the Revue promises at least to 
preserve its reputation. This number is even more than 
usually striking. There is a very remarkable article on the 
ideas of Antonio Fogazzaro by the late M. Leger, who died 
before he could correct the proof sheets. Anyone who has 
read “Il Santo”, either in the original or in the translation 
which appeared in the Revue, will have recognised the remark- 
able character of the author. “ Fogazzaro”, said M. Leger, 
“has described himself as a Knight of the Holy Spirit; he 
meant by that that he was striving to work for the development 
| in men’s minds of the idea of God, and for the aggrandisement 
| of his Church on earth”. Admirers of the work of the great 
| Italian novelist will mourn the loss of this able and sympa- 
| thetic interpreter of the master. M. Benoist’s study of the 
dangers encompassing the Renaissance tyrants of the type of 
| Cesar Borgia shows his profound acquaintance both with the 
| age and the works of Machiavelli. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul Garden 


E.C., and Published by Rectnatp Wensrer Pace, at the Office, 33 Southamptow 
in the County of 02.—Saturday, 23 February, 1907. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
COPYRIGHT AND COPY-WRONG. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY Review. 


London, S.W., 19 February, 1907. 


Sir,—i have been much interested by the article and 
letters on this subject, as affecting Ruskin’s works, in 
the last two issues of the SaruRDAy Review, and should 
be glad if you would allow me, as one of Ruskin’s 
literary executors, and co-editor with Mr. E. T. Cook 
of the ‘‘ Library Edition of Ruskin”, some additional 
words. 

The public will do well to understand that the control 
of Ruskin’s complete works, and of the complete editions 
of his early ones, must long remain with his represen- 
tatives. Of those published by himself the copyrights 
of ‘‘ Preterita” (his autobiography, without which no 
selection from his books would be well chosen), of 
“‘ Fors Clavigera ” (equally essential), of ‘‘ Proserpina”, 
and of much else, do not expire for many years to 
come. Of other writings, first published since his 
death, the copyrights are still in their infancy. Hence, 
though other publishers may now legally issue some 
sort of reprints of some of his books, it is and will be 
only from Ruskin House that the public can obtain 
either a complete collection or a uniform selection of 
both his earliest and his latest writings. Yet to confine 
the study of him to the reading of the early editions of 
his early books is the last thing that he would have 
desired, or that anyone with knowledge of his works 
would recommend. If to read all that so voluminous 
awriter has written is beyond most of us, the more 
necessary is it that what is read should be read, as in 
the later editions it can be, in the light of his later 
thought. Few writers have revised and rearranged and 
added to their early work more than he. 

I preceed to deal with the fifteen volumes of the 
“‘Universal” (but incomplete) ‘‘ Ruskin” issued by 
Messrs. Routledge, and with the claims they make for 
them in the last issue of your Review. 

Of the incompleteness of the reprints of ‘‘ Modern 
Painters”’, ‘‘ The Stones of Venice” and ‘‘ The Seven 
Lamps” I need say little, since you have already made 
this undeniably plain. The omissions from ‘‘ Modern 
Painters ”’ fill sixty pages of the pocket edition of Ruskin 
House. Messrs. Routledge say that they reprint the 
1867 edition of vol. i. and the 1856 edition of vol. ii., 
but in doing so they omit all the marginal summaries, 
which have appeared in every complete edition of the 
book sanctioned by Ruskin. I am aware that he dis- 
continued them in vols. iii.-v., but he retained them 
for vols. i. and ii. in the editions of 1873 and 1888, and 
they have long been a characteristic of those volumes. 
It may be that to include them would add to the cost 
of the reprint, but is this sufficient reason for their 
exclusion? Of the reproductions of the plates by 
Messrs. Routledge I will only say that, apart from the 
omissien of the three with which you have dealt, if 
anyone will compare Plates XX., XXI. and LXXIV., 
for example, as given by Messrs. Routledge and in 
the cheapest edition of Ruskin House there will be no 
need for argument of that matter. I take these plates 
because they are Ruskin’s own etchings, and plates to 
which fre attached importance. 

The 1867 edition of vol. i. omitted and varied many 

passages in the earlier editions. A collation of the 
most important of these, together with an exhaustive 
index, was issued with Mr. Ruskin’s sanction as a sixth 
volume in 1888, and has since formed part of the work. 
This is of necessity omitted from the ‘‘ Universal ” (but 
incomptete) ‘* Ruskin.” 
_ Thad almost forgotten to note Messrs. Routledge’s 
inconvenient plan of taking all the small woodcuts out 
of the text where they are placed close to the words 
explainiag them, and raking them together on single 
sheets, to which the reader must turn back. This may 
be an economy, but it is far from an improvement. 

In reprinting these three works I notice that Messrs. 
Routledge retain some at least of the old misprints, 
while in a most scanty index to the ‘‘Seven Lamps” 
they prowide others such as ‘‘ Brunekeschi”, ‘‘ Lucca, 


or San Michele” (a novel choice of names), and 
give only eight out of twenty-four of the Bible 
references. 

I pass to the other volumes. ‘‘A Joy for Ever”. 
The omission of the preface of 1880 and the three 
supplemental papers, now permanently part of the book, 
and not otherwise obtainable, unless as very rare 
pamphlets or in old newspaper columns, is a marked 
one. Here too the brief index has ‘‘ Giberti ” (sic !) 
and ‘*‘Casa Guid’s Windows”!! presumably as 
examples of the uselessness of revision. 

**Lectures on Architecture and Painting.”—Here 
the second edition (including some of its misprints) is 
reprinted. 

‘Elements of Drawing.’’— This is a curious case. 
Messrs. Routledge do not tell you from what they 
reprint. They have, I think, taken the first edition, 
with the result that their edition is incomplete by the 
omission of the whole of the Appendix added in the 
editions of 1857 and 1861. Surely they might have 
studied to more purpose the “‘ invaluable” Bibliography 
to which they refer you. 

‘“*Two Paths.”—The 1878 preface is omitted ; some 
misprints remain; and I chance on a new text which 
deserves notice. ‘‘ Fleshly beauty and spiritual power ” 
was misprinted in all editions till quite recently ‘‘ fleshly 
body” &c. In the ‘‘ Universal” (but inaccurate) 
‘*Ruskin” the words now read ‘‘ fleshy body” &c., 
which Ruskin never wrote or passed for press. This 
may be a detail, but such is Copy-wrong. Here, once 
more, the brief index has ‘* Chatres ” (sic), and in my 
copy ‘‘air” for ‘‘ Hair”, but this may escape the notice 
of some. 

Selections.” —These are necessarily confined to the 
early works, and cannot therefore pretend to be as 
representative as the ‘‘ Selections” (2 vols.), covering 
1843-1888, published by Ruskin House. 

‘*Unto this Last.”—This is, as Messrs. Routledge 
admit, rendered incomplete by the omission of the 1877 
addition to the preface of 1862. As this work with 
that addition is now issued by Ruskin House at 6d. 
(and upwards) it will be for the reading public to deter- 
mine whether they prefer to pay more and get less 
elsewhere. 

One other reprint of this work (published by A. C. 
Fifield) deserves a word of protest. Here, beneath 
Ruskin’s Latin titles to the last two chapters, the 
reprinter kindly adds translations. Thus beneath ‘‘ Qui 
judicatis Terram ”’ he adds ‘‘ They who rule the Earth”. 
The reader is left to imagine that this is Ruskin. 
But Ruskin knew Latin and had read the Wisdom of 
Solomon. Such, however, is Copy-worse. 

Messrs. Dent’s publications I have not seen. I have 
seen a notice of the ‘‘ Seven Lamps” in some paper, 
but have not been able to obtain it. For the reasons 
already given it cannot be complete. 

Messrs. Routledge’s announcement ‘‘ The other works 
to follow in due course” is obscure. If by ‘‘the other 
works” all are meant, ‘‘ due course”’ will cover many a 
long year; if by ‘‘due course” they mean “ shortly ” 
what do ‘‘ the other works” mean? To take the most 
popular, no complete edition of ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies” 
(with the preface of 1882) is possible for many years: 
none of the ‘‘ Crown of Wild Olive” for another decade. 
Yet it was from these and other later writings, as well 
as from the revised editions of his earlier books, and 
not from the unrevised editions of 1843-1867, that 
Ruskin derived the £4,000 a year (I accept Messrs. 
Routledge’s figures), which does not therefore yet 
‘*revert” to the public—or by the way to Messrs. 
Routledge. 

Let me add that in the matter of Ruskin’s works the 
urchaser’s choice seems to me to be clear. The finely 
illustrated editions cannot be cheap. Those who can 
afford them will desire to have, as far as is possible, 
the work of Ruskin himself, and of his own trained and 
approved engravers, such as Mr. George Allen. Only 
the editions containing these plates can have a personal 
interest and acquire increased value. Cheap editions, 
by whomsoever issued, can never contain a very high 
class of plate, but they can and should give a full and 
accurate text. Publishers, other than Ruskin House, 


can give neither completeness and accuracy of text nor 
fineness and authenticity of illustration. Their issues of 
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Ruskin must be makeshift as regards both plates and 
text, for with Ruskin House remains the monopoly of 
both. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


Broadway House, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C., 18 February, 1907. 


Sir,—Your comments on our letter on this subject 
in your issue of 16 February are somewhat wide of 
the mark. A bibliophile who can afford the luxury 
of Messrs. Cook and Wedderburn’s Ruskin will 
obviously prefer it to the ‘‘ Universal Ruskin ”, fifteen 
volumes of which we have published at 1s. each. He 
will prefer it on many grounds, but not, perhaps, on 
the ground that the year 1883, which you seem to 
regard as the great test-year for Ruskin’s text, was 
within the author's best period. From 1874 onwards 
the record of Ruskin’s mental powers grows more and 
more gloomy, and we may fairly ask if it is in favour 
of the Ruskin of those years that you would defer the 
reissue of ‘‘ Modern Painters” and ‘‘The Stones of 
Venice”, as left unaltered for nearly thirty years? The 
public which wants the books and had not hitherto ob- 
tained them (Mr. Allen has since, we believe, reduced 
the price of his ‘‘ Popular Ruskin” to that of ours) is 
not so much interested in the changes, few and insig- 
nificant as a fact, and, occasionally, few as they are, 
deliberately designed to enhance the value of an earlier 
edition (e.g. ‘‘ Two Paths’’), introduced in Ruskin’s 
later years. To take a parallel instance : Would you 
object to a reprint of the 1807 version of ‘‘ Peele Castle 
in a Storm” if the variations of 1820 were still copy- 
right? You will remember how Wordsworth altered 


‘** The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the Poet's dream” 
to 
‘* The lustre, known to neither sea nor land, 
But borrowed from the youthful poet’s dream.” 


So much on this second occasion from the author’s 
point of view. There is still something to be added 
from the nation’s. We regret that you stopped your 
comparison of our ‘‘ Universal” edition with the 
‘* Authentic” edition at ‘‘the first half of Messrs. 
Routledge’s defence”’, since your argument as to the 
second half would have been found, on our showing, 
to be even less valid. But we will endeavour to illus- 
trate our view of the position from two books included 
in your own commentary—‘' Modern Painters” and 
‘*The Stones of Venice”. Everyone knows that these 
books, which tens of thousands of people have longed 
to possess for several decades, were published till quite 
recently at prohibitive prices. Even as late as 1873 
** Modern Painters”, complete in five volumes, cost 
eight guineas ; in 1888 it was reduced to six guineas, 
in 1897 to two guineas, and it was not till 1905, when 
the copyright period was within eighteen months of its 
expiry, and in view of this fact, that a pocket edition was 
published at 15s. net. Our edition provides it at 5s. net 
in the five volumes identical with the latest non-copy- 
right edition, and with 315 out of the 318 illustrations 
now obtainable. Had our (or Messrs. Dent’s) edition 
not been likely to be available to the public there is no 
doubt that the price would still have been maintained 
at two guineas or thereabouts, greatly to the detriment 
of those who purchased it, and even more to that 
of those who did not. Similarly, in 1874, the three 
volumes of ‘‘ The Stones of Venice” cost £5 15s. 6d., 
and in 1886 they cost four guineas ; in 1904-5 the three 
volumes were published at 7s. 6d. net. They now cost 
3S. net in our edition, with the 166 illustrations and 
seven coloured plates of the ‘‘ Authentic” edition. Is 
an argument in favour of prolongation of copyright, by 
means of unessential alterations, of much validity in 
face of these facts? We do not doubt that, were it 
possible to consult Mr. Ruskin’s wishes now, he would 
prefer that his books should go to the large public and 
to posterity in their very best versions, and that, having 
enjoyed his legal protection for the fullest period pro- 
vided by the intention of the Act, he would add the 


bonus of his few alterations to the property now passing 
into the possession of the nation. 

With regard to Mr. Murray’s letter, we do not pro- 
pose to discuss his particular view of the meaning of 
copyright. The description of royalties as a ‘‘ tax” 
levied by the author on the public from which the 
public is released at the expiry of the copyright period 
is neither original nor startling. The work of an 
author, like that of a patentee, is the property of 
society, through whom alone his invention obtains 
financial value. The revenue he earns during the close 
time granted him by the Act as a reward for his 
services is not incorrectly so described. We regret 
very much, however, that Mr. Murray should have 
departed so far from the amenities of publishing as to 
criticise a mere advertisement of another publisher. 
His criticism of the law is different, and we agree that it 
requires reform. Indeed, in one instance our view was 
expressed in identical language with his own. But 
whether the reform, when it comes, will represent the 
interests advanced by Mr. Murray, which would post- 
pone an edition of Ruskin for the masses until 1930, is 
a question which legislation will decide. 

Weare, &c., 
GeorGeE RouTLeDGE & Sons, LIMITED, 


CONSERVATIVE HOME RULERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Perthshire, 30 January, 1907. 


** He nothing common did nor mean 
Upon that memorable scene.” 

Sir,—As a most convinced Conservative who yet has 
leanings towards Home Rule, may I protest against 
being called an ‘‘amiable monster” or words to that 
effect in your issue of two weeks ago? Some time 
since, speaking of Lord Hugh Cecil, you said that in 
religious matters he was interesting and attractive 
because he looked on religion like a seventeenth- 
century cavalier, while it was otherwise in politics, 
which he looked on like a Rockingham Whig. The 
implication is right. What have we to do with Whigs ? 
In politics as in religion what is the Conservative party 
but the descendants of those who fought for King 
Charles at Edgehill and for Prince Charlie at Preston 
Pans? And if that is so, why in the name of common 
sense should we make such a fuss about a Parliament ? 
Did our ancestors so love the word? Is the House of 
Commons the only avenue to the Throne? Does it 
matter whether knights and burgesses vote supplies 
and get their grievances redressed all together at 
Westminster, or some at Dublin for convenience? The 
Empire is full of Parliaments. We are just giving a 
fresh one to our late enemies in arms ; and though I 
agree with you as to the danger, I do not quite see 
what else was to be done. It is true that the Empire, 
Parliaments and all, wants linking up. But the federa- 
tion of the future will not be retarded by making a 
beginning at once with the one great nation at our 
doors which passionately desires such a beginning for 
itself. 

The clansmen who marched to Derby inscribed ‘‘ No 
Union” on their swords. That in this particular aim 
they failed I do not regret, deeply as I lament the 
tragic issue of the ’45. The Union, though then 
unpopular, has brought prosperity to Scotland without 
loss of self-respect. Not unmixed prosperity—still we 
must set the great growth of Glasgow against the sad 
depopulation of many a Highland glen, perhaps over- 
populated before. And so even the descendants of 
those who fell at Culloden can sacrifice no principle 
and yet be loyal to the Scottish union, and loyal too to 
the present royal House who succeeded by default 
when the last Stuart as a priest turned away from 
earthly crowns. 

But the Irish union has brought Ireland neither 
prosperity nor self-respect. Ireland is a desert, its 
manufactures assassinated by English Whigs in the 
eighteenth century, agriculture its last industry ruined 
by the Free Trade of their Liberal descendants. If 
men who know their own wants can by meeting at 
Dublin do anything to provide for so desperate an ill, 
we who are not Rockingham Whigs, but the heirs of 
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Strafford, Chatham, and Canning, need not I think put 


obstacles in their way. 
WHITE COCKADE. 


If we could not help incurring the danger of giving 
a Parliament to the Transvaal, we cam help incurring the 
danger of giving one to Ireland. As to our antecedents, 
who passed the Act of Union? Not the Whigs.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


AND SIR ALEXANDER 
SWETTENHAM. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Your upholding, almost alone amongst your 
contemporaries, of the action of Sir A. Swettenham 
will be much appreciated in Canada. At the time of 
the Jamaica incident I happened to be travelling in the 
Dominion, and I was struck by hearing the following 
sentiment very frequently expressed in almost identically 
the same terms by various individuals in different walks 
of life. It was this. ‘* Now there will be friction with 
the States. But the usual thing will happen. The 
Home Government will get frightened, and will then 
proceed to appease the States by giving them another 
slice of Canada.” 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


CANADA 


X. Y. Z. 


THE PROPHET AND THE EARTHQUAKE. 
To the Editor of the SatruRDAY REVIEW. 


6 De Crespigny Park, 
Denmark Hill, London, S.E. 
11 February, 1907. 


Sir,—I must reply to the remarks you have made on 
my letter in the last issue of the SaruRDAY Review. 

You will remember that in my letter of the 3oth ult. 
lasked you to send a representative here, so that I 
could show him my documents, papers and charts, as 
it is impossible for me to bring them to you. Had you 
done this, you certainly would not have written as you 
have done, and you would have found that my system 
is based on practical scientific principles. For example, 
with reference to the connexion between magnetic dis- 
turbances and sun corona rays, I need only refer you 
to papers by Mr. Maunder, of the Greenwich Observa- 
tory, and others that have appeared in the ‘‘ Trans- 
actions of the Royal Astronomical Society. It is quite 
impossible for me to explain my system in a short 
letter. 

You are also mistaken in saying that I have not 
published ‘*my facts and arguments in scientific 
form”. They were published some years ago. I 
enclose a list of my scientific papers which may now 
be consulted in the British Museum. 

I am, faithfully yours, 
Jos. Fr. Nowack. 


[Mr. Nowack on the earthquake irresistibly reminds 


one of the celebrated Professor Hampden on th> 
earth.—Eb. S.R.] 


BURNS’ SONS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Brenchley, 16 February, 1907. 


Sir,—The “‘ old tale” of your correspondent ‘‘ Garry ” 
may be true. It certainly is not ben trovato. 

Of Burns’ five sons, Robert lived from 1786-1857, 
William from 1792-1872, and James from 1794-1865. 
That they were idiots does not appear. Robert was in 
the Stamp Office, London, 1804-1853. Both William 
and James rose from cadetship to colonelcy in the 
E.I.C.’s service, and were, according to Lockhart, 
‘noble and respected men”. Anyway, they did not die 
“before they reached the age of puberty ”. 

_ I fear Garry’s ” old Scotsman was like Mr. Grummer 
in ‘* Pickwick”. He had a vague suspicion that there 


was ‘‘a most domnable liar” somewhere at that dinner 
party. 


Yours, &c., 
Cecit S. Kent, 


REVIEWS. 


HYMNS OF THE IRISH PEASANTS, 


“The Religious Songs of Connacht: a Collection of 
Poems, Stories, Prayers, Satires, Ranns, Charms, 
&c."" Now for the first time Collected, Edited and 
Translated by Douglas Hyde. London: Unwin. 
Dublin: Gill. 1906. 2vols. 10s. net. 


A* a Roman Catholic chapel in Inverness-shire a. 

Gaelic-speaking congregation lately followed the 
Church service in Latin, listened to a sermon in their: 
native tongue, and ended by singing an English hymn 
of the most feebly sentimental type. Yet some Scottish 
Gaels have produced good religious poetry, and we 
do not suppose that their Catholics are dumb in a. 
sphere wherein their Presbyterians have found success. 
Whatever the reason may be the Roman Church has 
in the nineteenth century paid little attention to the 
Gaelic muse. Yet the S. Patrick’s Day service held in 
the Westminster Cathedral last year showed how 
impressive are the old Irish hymns sung to the- 
traditional airs. It is therefore somewbat interesting 
to find Dr. Hyde dedicating his collection of Connaught 
religious songs ‘‘in konorem sacerdotum Connaciz 
qui”, he says ‘lingue, litterarum, muse... . 
Hiberniz studiosi sunt”. He is in a position to know, 
but fifty years ago a careful Latinist, had he felt justi- 
fied in composing such a dedication, must have written 
‘‘sint”. Few things are more paradoxical in the 
strange history of modern Ireland than the fact 
that the priests of Connaught and Munster cheer- 
fully helped to kill the Irish language during the- 
period of O’Connell’s predominance, while prose~ 
lytising Protestants were attempting to keep it alive 
by translating religious works into the old tongue 
and distributing copies to the peasantry. An absurd 
scene in the Dublin Corporation the other day attracted 
attention to the fact that the only version of the Bible 
in modern Irish is due to the Reformed Church of 
Ireland. Yet there is abundant evidence that in the 
early days of Irish Christianity the- Scriptures were- 
familiar to the Gaels, and the fascinating, if slightly 
chaotic, volumes now published by Dr. Hyde show that 
the tradition of Catholic hymnology was vigorous well 
into the last century. One need not necessarily desire 
an artificial revival of Gaelic to see that Dr. Hyde is 
quite right in holding that if the traditional religious 
songs perished something of great value would be lost 
to the life of Ireland. The natural taste of the peasant 
Gaelic speaker vanishes when he tries to put the old” 
songs into English. He achieves and is perfectly 
satisfied with something resembling babu-English. 
Thus there is a fine poem by the nineteenth-century: 
peasant bard Raftery on ‘‘ The Cholera Morbus”’, the: 
second stanza of which Dr. Hyde thus translates, 
keeping the original rhyme system :— 


‘* Though priests of hope, with nun and friar, 
And bishop and Pope pray prayers of fire, 
God hears the sigh of the meanest-spoken 
Who pours his cry from a heart half-broken.” 


A contemporary of Raftery, applying Gaelic assonances. 
to the English, had produced as a translation of this- 
verse :— 


‘* There are many priests, Pope and bistop 
Daily making their petitions, 
Perhaps an inferior would gain attention 
Who would shed tears with true repentance.” 


Dr. Hyde found that an old Galway man whom he 
consulted said that his version ‘‘was no good”, but 
that the contemporary translation was magnificent ! 
The present collection will be of great value to 
students of Keltic (the whole of Dr. Hyde’s book is 
bi-lingual), but it possesses a wider interest. The 
Connaught peasantry have preserved, and apparently 
have continued to compose, poetry which enshrines an 
earnest and simple spirit of Christianity. There is 
very little that is controversial in it, though songs- 
of the Reformation period satirise the married 
clergy with considerable freedom. 


Dr. Hyde tells us. 
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that Protestants as such are not attacked in the 
peasant songs, though the English are not always 
treated kindly. Sometimes they supply a moral: thus 
a peasant bard singing of God’s mercy argues that if 
even wicked Sassanachs love each other, God will 
surely love His children, But the religious poetry as 
a whole deals with the fundamental doctrines and 
feelings of the Christian, the necessity of right living, 
the infinite mercy of God, the vanity of the things of 
this world, the horror of sin. We find dialogues 
between the body and the soul, between Death and 
Man, between a living man and the soul of a dead 
man. The reader will be reminded constantly of 
simple expressions of faith in other countries. The 
thought of the transitoriness of this world is re- 
iterated by these Irish Catholics just as it is by 
Persian and Arabic professors of Islam. There is 
a remarkably close resemblance between some of 
these hymns and the old play ‘‘Everyman”. At 
times the poetry, to judge from the translation, is very 
fine. There is a vision of the Virgin at the moment 
of her Son’s Passion, perhaps uncouth, but most im- 
pressive in its sincerity, its burning sympathy and 
faith. Dr. Hyde’s well-known translations of Connaught 
love-songs came as a surprise to many who know 
Ireland, for marriage is among the peasantry a matter 
of prudential family arrangement, and passionate love- 
songs seemed strange amongst people who always 
marry for money and are always loyal to the marriage 
vow, recognising that a sacrament has transmuted a 
business contract. But there is no such surprise in 
discovering songs inspired by intense religious devo- 
tion, for the Irish peasant, though he may like other 
men at times divorce religion from certain practical 
matters, retains it as the predominant influence in his 
thoughts and aspirations. He sees no irreverence in 
invoking the name of God on trivial occasions. His 
life consists mainly of trivial things, but he is sure 
that the hand of God directs him and them. Thus we 
have in Ireland and the Highlands identical prayers 
and charms against the Evil Eye, and toothache, and 
even (for his horse’s sake) against farcy ; prayers to be 
said when lighting a fire, when starting on a journey, 
even when smoking tobacco ! 

Dr. Hyde ranges widely, and gives us stories of 
Our Lord and Peter—close parallels to which can, we 
fancy, be found in Brittany—odd pieces of folk-lore, 
some clearly of pagan descent, satires against priests 
who are avaricious. Mr. George Moore, if he still 
belongsto the Irish Literary Movement, may find con- 
solation in a striking poem made on a friar tormented 
by love of awoman. But chastity is always the chief 
of virtues ; a drunken piper, who in a moment of good- 
nature had helped a desperate girl and saved her from 
mortal sin, was the only person able to exorcise a 
fiend against whom a legion of priests had not been 
able to prevail. The quick Irish fancy which so often 
lends point to a story extends into matters of re- 
ligion: a self-righteous person declares, “I'll go 
through Purgatory as quickly as lightning through a 
gooseberry-bush ”! 

Haphazard, as we said, this collection is. There is 
no index, and Dr. Hyde must have laboured so long to 
collect and translate his material that he might, one 
would suppose, have put it into systematic shape with 
little additional trouble. Yet, after all, an ordered 
catalogue of charms and hymns might have an element 
of dulness. Thus Campbell’s ‘‘ Superstitions of the 
Scottish Highlands” is so neatly arranged as to sug- 
gest a dictionary, whereas Dr. Hyde’s present book 
-has new and unforeseen delights wherever it is opened. 


A QUESTIONABLE HERO. 


~**Indiscreet Letters from Peking.” By Putnam Weale 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1907. 7s. 6d. 


N O less than forty-three accounts of the siege of the 

Peking Legations have been written in English 
_alone, so says the author of this last version of the story 
-of that eventful time, told with all the vividness and 
brilliancy that characterise the works of the most up- 
+to-date writer on Far Eastern matters. He has chosen 


to tell this story in the form of letters written, so he 
would have the reader to believe, by a second person 
and edited by himself, but the personality of the actual 
author of the letters is so plainly revealed as to leave 
little doubt that it is Mr. Putnam Weale, as he elects 
to call himself, who is the writer of these memoranda 
which, if they were not post-dated, must have under- 
gone considerable editing. The story they tell is 
graphic enough, but ‘‘indiscreet” is too mild an 
adjective to apply to a book that tells too much, and 
in many particulars is little short of libellous. That 
Mr. Weale is an Englishman is plain enough, and as an 
Englishman who went through the siege he must have 
known, and surely does know, that the charges of in- 
competence, inefficiency in the power of organisation, 
ignorance of the situation and indifference to the 
welfare of those committed to his charge which he 
brings against his Minister are maliciously slanderous. 

He does not hesitate in one place to accuse the 
British representative of having called a council of war, 
which was to be held in a dangerous position in order 
to inspire the defenders with courage, and then sneer- 
ingly to add that the British Minister, who was in chief 
command, cried off at the last moment on the plea of 
sickness. By the ‘‘ Commander-in-Chief”, as he calls 
him, he can mean no one else than the British Minister 
who, he says, ordered an official diary to be written up 
at headquarters full of Peking ‘‘ diplomatic half-truths ”, 
‘* our only correspondent M.” having been taken under 
the wing of his chief and his lips sealed, so that with an 
‘* official history” and ‘‘ discreet independent version ” 
no one would understand what ‘‘bungling”, what 
‘culpability’, had been displayed by our ‘‘ chicken- 
hearted chiefs”. All the chiefs were chicken-hearted, 
according to Mr. Putnam Weale’s friend. With a few 
exceptions they were more afraid than the women and 
never ventured beyond the British Legation. All the 
plenipotentiaries without exception were possessed by 
‘*blind fear” and were greeted by everyone with 
savage looks for their vacillation and their in- 
competence. It is presumably to counteract these 
‘* official histories” and ‘‘ discreet versions” that 
Mr. Putnam Weale’s friend has given his story to the 
world. If we are not mistaken, Mr. Putnam Weale 
himself has already been called to account by the 
representative of one nationality at least for venomous 
charges that he has made in connection with the 
conduct of certain officers during the siege, but in all 
probability there are few who will take the trouble to 
nail his latest charges to the counter. None the less, 
in justice to many gallant men who may consider it 
beneath their dignity to challenge the statements of 
Mr. Putnam Weale’s friend, it seems right to call 
attention to the fact that this friend alone of all those 
who have written accounts of the episodes of the siege 
has ventured to indulge in the base insinuations in 
which this book abounds. It will go far to remove, 
we venture to think, the good impression which Mr. 
Weale’s earlier works may have left. 

Mr. Weale’s friend has a word of praise for Colonel 
Shiba, the gallant leader of the Japanese defence, and 
he refers now and then to acts of daring performed by 
others even of his own nationality, but his praise is 
stinted. When he talks about the share he himself 
took in the fighting he does not suffer from excess of 
modesty, and he has a great deal to say about his own 
deeds of daring. He was here, there and everywhere 
that fighting was going on, now in the Japanese lines 
of defence, now in the French, German and Italian 
sections, leading sorties, making reconnaissances, 
advising here, criticising there. Surely, if a portion 
only of what he says about himself and his prowess is 
true, his name would have appeared in all the forty-three 
records of the siege ; but in none of those to which we 
have had access is there mention of anyone with whom 
Mr. Weale or his friend can be identified. 

The accounts given of many incidents of the siege are 
Zolaesque in their grimness of detail and, to give Mr. 
Weale credit, his word pictures are well drawn, but it is 
when the relief expedition has arrived and the troops 
of every nationality have given themse!ves over to loot 
and ravage that Mr. Weale’s friend is in his element. 
Horrible things do of course occur in war or the foot- 
steps of war, especially when the scene is laid in Asiatic 
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countries where the lust of rapine, and worse, seems 
to deprive the soldier of all moral sense. Most people 
think these things are better not spoken of, but 
Mr. Weale’s friend is not squeamish. He tells blood- 
curdling stories with a gusto which may appeal to the 
morbid fancy of a certain class of readers, but there 
are many who will want to put down his book with 
the feeling that they wish to read no more. His 
expeditions of discovery after the raising of the siege 
were far from unprofitable on his own showing. 
Prowling in various quarters of the city with carts and 
mules to which he had helped himself, and attended 
by a gang of Chinese ruffians, he laid forcible hands on 
everything valuable that he could find, stole into the 
innermost recesses of the Imperial palace in company 
with Russian officers, who filled their pockets with 
portable treasures they had sworn not to touch—he is 
silent on the subject of his own ventures in this 
direction—and bought priceless gems and trinkets for 
a mere song from soldiers of every nationality. Finally, 
he tells us, he tired of it all and determined to leave for 
a cleaner land. 

Here the story ends, but it is possible to suggest the 
sequel. Mr. Putnam Weale’s friend went southwards 
with a comfortable fortune acquired by the processes 
which he so graphically describes, but the fame of his 
gallant exploits does not appear to have followed him. 


FATEFUL VARENNES. 


“The Flight of Marie Antoinette; from the French of 
G. Lenotre.” By Mrs. R. Stawell. London : Heine- 
mann. 1906. 10s. net. 


* repiecing the story the historian has no fascinating 
mystery to unravel: this flight is no affair like 
that of the Diamond Necklace, where the patient 
archivist may have the luck to unearth a bundle of 
papers revealing secrets unknown to the actors theth- 
selves. We know all about Louis and Marie Antoinette ; 
what they did and how; who stopped them and in 
what way. Such heroism and romance as there is lies 
outside the flight itself; the tragedy will not come for 
many months; not a life is lost, unless we include the 
cowardly assassination of M. de Dampierre, and when 
that took place the flight was more than over. Yet, for 
all that, to the penetrating vision this ‘‘ escapade” of 
the monarchy in 1791 is one of the most dramatic, one 
of the most critical episodes in the tremendous drama 
of the Revolution, and M. Lendtre has built up out ot 

tthe simple fact of a king’s failure to get away from 
Paris a piece of history which will hold any reader with 
an ounce of imagination and power to appreciate first- 
class work under as close a spell as if every one of the 
forty-eight hours described so minutely had been as 
tightly packed with stirring incident as the Night of 
S. Bartholomew. 

How has he done it? The answer iseasy. M. Lendtre 
has done it because he grasped the full meaning of his 
theme, because his technique shows that he has mastered 
the secret of the true historian. He has acquired the 
requisite knowledge ; he is endowed with a delicate and 
vivid imagination ; he has learned how to construct a 
story, and, more difficult still, he can tell the story 
he has constructed. For such an affair as the flight 
to Varennes all three gifts are absolutely indispens- 
able. Without the patient and remorseless search after 
detail, the determination that not even the pettiest wisp 
of a fact shall escape him, the book would fail to justify 
itself, would fail even as an historical monograph (for 
the literature on the subject is already vast); without 
the power to blend these myriad details into a con- 
tinuous narrative in which the sequence of every 
minute seems to be natural and therefore in its right 
place the monograph would remain at best a Quellen- 
forschung for pedants to quarry in and quarrel 
about; as it is M. Lendtre has given us a book far 
more exciting than many good historical novels, a 
story which has the merit of being true—which is alive 
in every line. And as each of the actors steps in to 


perform his part, so subtle and restrained is the 
author’s art, we watch him performing it without 
reflecting that our interest is due to the way in which 


we have been prepared for his appearance and his 


deeds. But the drama, it will be objected, is provided 
by the facts, not by the author. True; but a fact in 
history does not become a fact until a disciplined and 
scientific imagination makes it one. We can live 
again through the flight to Varennes not because 
Louis and Marie Antoinette experienced during those 
forty-eight hours enough agony or excitement to 
age any man and woman, but because a skilled 
historian has first lived it through for us. And 
behind the dexterously marshalled array of events 
that writer is suggesting with quiet persistence (sug- 
gesting, because he is too cunning to spoil his nar- 
rative by making the vast background too clear and 
precise) that the real interest turns on a question 
never answered but which all France passionately 
asked itself. When Sieur Lemoine on the morning of 
21 June, 1791, drew the curtain of the royal bed in the 
Tuileries after saying, ‘‘ Sire, it is seven o’clock”’, and 
started back with horror because the bed was empty, 
he was aghast, as well he might be. What will happen 
if the king and queen make good their escape? That 
was the question which flashed through Lemoine’s head, 
and in an hour it had set that seething hell-porch ofa Paris 
in an uproar. What would have happened we cannot 
now say, for Louis and Marie Antoinette were brought 
back ; but of this we may be quite sure, that had the 
fugitives succeeded in crossing the border the history 
of France would not merely have been altered : it would 
have been revolutionised. Had there been no S. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day ; had the Dupes, not Richelieu, won the 
day ; had Napoleon III. failed in his coup d’état, no 
doubt the consequences would have been remark- 
able, but can we say they would have been decisive ? 


| Varennes however is a turning-point in a nation’s future. 


The message that the cannon at Valmy announced later 
to Europe the Hétel du Grand Monarque, a little inn in 
a third-rate provincial town, had already a year before 
proclaimed for France. It can be given in the uncon- 
sciously grim words of the cherry-seller who plumped 
herself down on the State bed in the Tuileries on the 
morning of 21 June. ‘‘ To-day”, she said, ‘‘it is the 
nation’s turn to be comfortable”. And M. Lendtre’s. 
last sentence sums it up with the brevity of truth. ‘‘ The 
Treasury”, he says, ‘‘ paid for the incidental expenses. 
of this escapade 242,305 francs, 24 sols, (4 deniers: but 
it cost the king and the monarchy even more”. One 
more touch will complete the tragedy played out at 
Varennes. On the morning after her return one of the 
queen’s bedchamber women, “‘ thinking she was looking 
well, could not refrain from saying so. The queen 
removed her night-cap. Her hair had turned quite 
white, ‘ like the hair of a woman of seventy’”. 

The subsidiary incidents are worked out as exhaus- 
tively as the central theme. The chapter on the adven- 
tures of Drouet, the post-master at Sainte-Ménehould, 
who if any one individual was responsible for stopping 
the king at Varennes was that man, reads more like a 
novel of Dumasat his best than a sober verified historical 
statement. Indeed it is quite extraordinary how so 
many of those who figure in the memorable drama were 
destined after 20 June to make the improbable of his- 
torical fiction the actual of historical truth : Monsieur 
Léonard, the famous hairdresser of the queen, when 
after 1818 as a Superintendent of Burials under the 
restored monarchy he visited the cemetery of Picpus, 
must often have reflected that there were buried in the 
trenches of the graveyard-those who had perished with 
him on the scaffold; for Léonard along with André 
Chenier and thirty-six others had been officially guillo- 
tined and registered as executed on 7th Thermidor, 1794. 
The full story of this strange business can be read in 
M. Lendtre’s pages: Pére Sauce’s fate also may be fol- 
lowed up in the next chapter. General Radet, who 
figures later at Valmy, like Talleyrand no doubt came 
to regard his living through the Terror as his greatest 
exploit, and comes down to history as ‘‘ the man who 
carried off the Pope” (in 1809): and finally the gallant 
Fersen, the one figure of pure and brave romance 
in these grey and sombre wastes of failure, “le beau 
Fersen” whom love for a beautiful and hapless woman, 
the Marie Antoinette of imperial Schonbrunn, of the 
Trianons and of the Conciergerie, has made immortal, 
was destined himseif to perish miserably nineteen years. 
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jater on the very day, 20 June, on which he had tried 
to save the Queen of France. Let M. Lendtre tell us 
the end of some of the others. ‘‘ Madame Sauce threw 
herself down a well in a panic; Guillaume, Drouet’s 
companion, drowned himself in the cistern of a hovel ; 
Roland, the major of the Varennes guard, lost his 
reason, and in his madness continually went through 
the motion of taking aim at an invisible foe ; Signémont, 
the Knight of St. Louis, who was deputed to organise 
the king’s return, was found half-eaten by wolves in 
the forest of Argonne”. One point, however, at least 
the author’s inexhaustible erudition has failed to clear 
up. The sixty hussars at Varennes who were intended 
‘to secure the king’s safety cannot apparently be 
accounted for in any way. If they were there, why did 
they not act? If they were not there, where were they ? 
To neither question can an answer be given. M. 
Lendtre indeed gives the problem up as inexplicable, 
and the mystery completes the chapter of accidents 
which has made Varennes the synonym for the might- 
‘have-been in history. 

The translator, we should add, has done her work 
well. The book is both easy and pleasant to read 
‘in its English dress, and nothing better can be said of 
a translation. The copious illustrations, mainly of 
scenes where the action was, are interesting and 
very much in their place. A plan of the Tuileries 
too helps to explain, what, had it not happened, 
‘must have seemed incredible, how the king and queen 
‘managed to make their escape from a palace contain- 
‘ing two thousand persons nearly every one of whom for 
weeks had been on guard to prevent it. Had a page 
map been included showing the actual route taken by 
that unfortunate berline which carried the monarchy 
-of the Bourbons and its fortunes into the summer night 
of 20 June, 1791, the book would have been proof 
against even the most peevish cavil. 


WESTCOTT’S LAST COMMENTARY. 


““§, Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians.” By the late B. F. 
Westcott. London: Macmillan. 1906. 10s. 6d. 


N° common interest attends the last commentary 
written by Bishop Westcott. His expositions 
-of the Gospel and Epistles of S. John are perfect 
in their kind, and if, in comparison with them, 
his work on the Hebrews is somewhat hasty and 
incomplete, it has the same characteristic insight and 
the same almost oracular wisdom. In his last, and un- 
-happily almost fragmentary, commentary on Ephesians 
we find no failure. So far as we have Westcott, it is 
Westcott at his best. But he had accomplished no 
amore than an unrevised commentary upon the text, 
in which there are notes obviously unfinished and 
others which he would almost certainly have ex- 
punged in the course of revision, while there is all 
too little of the fruit of that ripe wisdom which made 
the concluding sentence of so many of his earlier com- 
“ments a priceless contribution to Christian thought. 
There are sentences provokingly vague, and others 
which are almost commonplace; there are laborious 
notes in which S. Paul’s grammatical usages are col- 
lected without any particular relevance to the point 
under examination. But all this is merely due to a 
‘premature death, and the editor, Mr. Schulhof, with a 
“true instinct of reverence, has left the commentary as 
he found it. The hundred pages in which it is con- 
tained are a worthy addition to English exegesis, and 
even more to English theology. For Bishop Westcott 
has never taken a wider sweep of thought than in these 
‘notes, in which the fortunes of mankind seem to be for 
him but an illustration of the working of one universal 
Divine purpose. Not that he fails to lay due stress 
upon the specific work of human redemption, and 
upon the practical conclusions drawn from it by the 
Apostle. But his thought rises instinctively to the 
higher and more abstract level, and there are passages 
which make Dean Robinson’s great commentary upon 
the same Epistle seem almost pedestrian. He dwells 
upon the humbler topic of contrast between the social 
-and the individual impulses of humanity ; Westcott is 
-far above him in his aspiring generalisations. 


Yet these are not worked out, as the Bishop has 
accustomed us to find them, in full and careful literary 
form. The fragments of Dr. Hort’s work have been 
published as the author left them ; it would have been 
well had Dr. Westcott’s notes been printed after the 
same pattern. For he left neither introductions nor 
any of those elaborate supplementary notes and essays 
which are at least as valuable and as characteristic as 
his running commentaries on the text. Mr. Schulhof 
has done his best, and with the sanction of the Bishop’s 
family, to eke out the scattered memoranda. But 
though his conscientious labours have produced a 
result in which there is nothing inconsistent with 
Westcott’s teaching, yet that element of the unforeseen 
which is a chief charm of his writing is necessarily 
absent. Westcott, if so much can be said of anyone in 
our generation, was a prophet, and we read him with 
the expectation of being edified by being surprised. Of 
such surprise there is little in his Ephesians ; and 
extracts from the published works of Lightfoot or 
Dale, excellent in themselves and necessary if the 
volume was to be complete, are poor substitutes for 
what Westcott himself might have given us. But we 
are heartily glad for the insight we are allowed into 
the joint labours of Westcott and Hort in their great 
textual undertaking. In a short but decisive corre- 
spondence on one difficult passage we see each con- 
vinced that the other is wrong and unmoved by his 
partner’s argument, with the result that Hort’s 
emendation balances in the margin the ordinary read- 
ing accepted by Westcott. It is a wonder that this 
interesting exchange of opinion did not find place in 
the Life of one or other of these scholars. Yet this and 
other merits cannot blind us to the fact that we have 
not in any full sense a commentary on Ephesians. It is 
only in its title and in its approximate size that it can 
compare with Dean Robinson’s volume ; and its pages 
are filled out by what comes perilously near to padding. 
The Latin Vulgate and two English versions of the 
Epistle are printed, and the latter, at any rate, con- 
tribute nothing whatever to the purpose of the work. 
In fact, an incautious purchaser whose time and means 
may limit him to one treatise will have just cause of 
complaint if the great name of Westcott should have 
induced him to prefer this noble fragment to the equally 
admirable commentary, complete in every sense, of the 
Dean of Westminster. 


NOVELS. 


“A Strong Man's Love.” By David Lyall. London: 
Partridge. €s. 


It may have been to bring out the strength of his 
strong man, Sir Ralph Hardcastle, that Mr. Lyall has 
set him in the midst of weaklings. Margaret Duns- 
mure, whom Sir Ralph marries, is one of them; for 
though she accepts him for his position as a rising 
statesman, she soon tires of ambition and is ready to 
sacrifice his career to her own taste for fast society. 
Julian Trafford, who spoils the happiness of his home 
for a caprice, is another; and his apathetic wife is a 
third. The strong man to some extent rectifies matters 
at the close ; but it is difficult to feel an interest in the 
weaklings whom he aids. Hardcastle himself, forceful 
enough, is not a sympathetic character. This is an 
ambitious but ineffective tale. 


(Continued on page 244.) 
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A DISTINCT ADVANCE 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


The “1907” Forms of Contract 
provide for 


ANNUAL CASH BONUSES 
with ANNUAL OPTIONS, 


AND ARE 
UNCONDITIONAL, INCONTESTABLE 
AND WORLD-WIDE. 


Appily—HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
16, 17, 18 Cornhill, LONDON, E.C. 


J. H. HARRISON HOGGE, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000, 


Chief Office: CANNON STREET, E.c. 


Board of Directors. 
ALrrep James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord Artuur Cecit, Deputy Chairman. 
H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C. Rosert Henry Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 


D.Sc. 
Hon, R. C. Grosvenor. Taos, McKinnon Woop, Esq., LL.D., 


Mutter, Esq. Rt. Hon. VatenTia, C.B., 
Cuartes Price, Esq. M.V.O., 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 


yoo oy mee ana on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at J 


death 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy, 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


™ NATIONAL MUTUAL 


LIFE OFFICE 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 


A New Scheme for Children. 


Founded 1830. 


Special features: Premiums cease at parent’s death, 
the Benefits being absolutely secured. 


No medical examination required. 


Write for Booklet to 39 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


£63,000,000. 


Division of Protits, 20th November, 1907.—All with-Profit Assurances, 
previously FR, and then in force, will participate. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 

FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 

Write for Leaflet on Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 


Estp. 1335. 


Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 
OPEN TO THE . 

CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES.. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,292,691. Income, £438,200.. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464, 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
NO COMMISSION PAID. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


Norwich Union 
Mutual Life Office. 


The Quinquennial Valuation shows even better results than 
in 1896 or 1901, and again combines 


STRONGER RESERVES 
with LARGER BONUSES. 


«In every respect a progressive and prosperous institution.”— Dairy Naws. 
Write for Valuation Report and Prospectus to 
Dept. 11, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Lives) 


Established 1807 (Annuities) 


HEAD OFFICE— 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
Ciry—41 THREADNEEDLE Street, E.C. 


Branches—Eagle Insurance Buildings in 
BirMINGHAM, Bristot, Leeps, MANCHESTER. 


The wey the 1902) 


per 

cent. of the. peut during the Quinquen- 

nium ; being a return of one and a-half Premiums. 
The Company's Debenture 

with Guaranteed Benefits, aff: 

attractive form of Insurance in the Non- Partici- 

pating Class, at very moderate rates. 


Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal 
Conditions. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 


LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 
Chairman : 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, C.C.V.0. 
invested Funds. exceed £15,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to the Life 
Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 

Profits.— Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total profits 
derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits are large, and 
at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary bonuses in the new 
series to be declared at the rate of 30S. per_cent. per annum on sums assured 
and on previous bonuses. The next valuation will be made after December 


31st, 1908. 


ARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL. 

REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
rms, 

The Home Fire Business of the Alliance is in excess of that of 

any other Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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“A Knight of the Cumberland.” By John Fox, jun. 
London: Constable. 1906. 2s. 6d. net. 

Commend us to a business-like nation for leisurely 
methods of fiction! The plot of the average American 
novel would be thought insufficient for a magazine 
story here. Mr. Fox, for instance, who can write 
novels when he likes, takes 150 pages to describe a 
holiday excursion into the Cumberland mountains on 
the border of Kentucky taken by a young man, his 
little sister, and a girl friend. The gist of the whole 
matter lies in the supposed charm of this second girl, 
which we have to take on trust as she seems pert and 
commonplace. She wins the hearts of a respectable 
engineer and a young mountain ‘desperado, and their 
rivalry culminates in a contest at a ‘‘tournament”. A 
local politician is mildly amusing, but the work is of 
the slightest possible texture, and the humours of 
a Kentucky revival of tilting at the ring are very 
obvious. 


“‘ Memoirs of a Person of Quality.” By Ashton Hilliers. 
London: Heinemann. 1907. 6s. 

These ‘‘ Memoirs” form a commendable and most 
interesting story, which though of considerable length 
is engrossing throughout. The hero and narrator is 
of a Stevensonian type, not showy, but an honest, 
simple, rather shy youth, who increases in shrewdness 
and other worldly qualities as he advances in age and 
in experience. The eighteenth-century manner is well 
sustained without affectation or strained elegance, the 
style being indeed throughout of conspicuous and 
consistent merit. There is very little plot in the 
story. The mystery of the horse-thief which runs 
through the book is slightly and rather amateurishly 
developed, but the series of adventures and ex- 
periences which fall to the lot of the ‘‘ Person of 
oe ” are admirably conceived and described, and 

e characters if not brilliant pieces of portraiture are 
effective and real. 


‘‘The House of the Luck.” R | Mary J. H. Skrine. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1906. 6s. net. 

With great graces this book has also its faults. 
It detracts from the pleasure given by a narrative 
when, as here, the reader is repeatedly called upon to 
puzzle out relationships and the order of events. 
Again there is needless mystification about the white- 
robed figure which lures the five-year-old ‘‘ Luck” to 
destruction, yet becomes a sort of good angel to later 
generations of his house. These blemishes are pointed 
out because Mrs. Skrine’s work is otherwise so excel- 
lent that, in any future book, it will well repay her to 
avoid them. Mrs. Skrine has a rare sense of style, 
and can move us to smiles as well as sadness. We 
believe that this book will give the keenest pleasure, 
if also a little annoyance, to a host of readers. The 
attractive illustrations by Margaret S. Skrine deserve a 
word of praise. 


“The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square.’ By Mrs. 
Henry dela Pasture. London: Murray. 1907. 6s. 
From Welsh mountain farm to No. 99 Grosvenor 
Square is a big jump, especially when you find your- 
self sole mistress of the latter. No wonder that Jeanne 
de Courset, whose long-descended father had married 
into a yeoman’s family, felt herself, after making it, as 
one ‘‘moving about in worlds not realised”. Poor 
little Jeanne’s loneliness and perplexities furnish a con- 
genial theme. Mrs. de la Pasture’s powers as a nar- 
rator are considerable ; and this story is a thoroughly 
pleasant though not a very robust example of her 
manner. 


“The Rose Geranium.” 
Unwin. 1907. 6s. 
** The Rose Geranium” is a characteristic production 
of ‘“‘Lucas Cleeve”’, ill-written, and more empty and 
dull than her previous stories. She does not take the 
trouble to acquire the most ordinary information neces- 
ped for her plot—she apparently believes the terms 
“' Embassy” and ‘‘ Legation ” to be synonymous, and 
speaks of Lord Clonmere indifferently as ‘ minister ” 
or ‘‘ ambassador ” both at Washington and at Paris. 


By Lucas Cleeve. London: 
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? University) prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 
include London Matriculation (rst Division), Cambridge Senior (Honours), and 
1st Class College of Preceptors. oderate terms.—P. H APPERFIELD, 
143 Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 


EARN HOUSE, 15 Fairrax Roap, Hampsteap, 
N.W.—Pupils received Daily or as Boarders. Individual Instruction, 
English to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Howett, M.A. Cantab, 


All Seeds sent Carriage Paid on Receipt of Remittance. 


BARRS 


cok FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN | 


LOF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS & TESTED GROWTH | 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE FOR 1 contains a Select List of all the best Seeds 
for securing a supply of Vegetables ‘‘ The Year Round,” and a Descriptive List of 
the most beautiful Annuals and Perennials for keeping the Flower Garden always 

y ; also many Practical Hints on Culture, valuable to Amateurs, Gardeners, and 

bitors. Sent Post Free on application. 
Barr's Collections of VECETABLE SEEDS, 5/6, 7/6, 12/6, 21/-, 42/-, 63/-, to 105/- 
Barr's Collections of CHOICE SEEDS, 2/6, 5/6, 7/6, 10/6, 15/-, 21/-, 
30/-, 42/-, & 63/-. Full particulars on application. 


BARR & SONS, 


11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
Cathedral, 


.‘LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the 
.MODER 


ATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 
N.W.—High-class yo ee School. Very moderate fees for boarders. 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date rr: Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
Good n » 2y tics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarships, Winchester ; rst 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and rst Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Wnite for Prospectus. 


ARGATE. —Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — Home 


School for Girls. Thorough education. Excellent references. 


ERNE BAY.—New CoLiece.—6o boarders. Pro- 
fessional, Commercial, and Engineering sides. Separate bedrooms. Work- 
shops and laboratories. Excellent grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 
& paratory School. Headmaster, G. H. Groves (late Assistant-master 
University College School, London). 


R. J. J. GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 
Spanish, Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all Examinations. WOOL- 
WICH.—July, 1903: D. C. Wilson (first trial from here). SANDHURST.— 
November, 1903: H. Wilson (Oxon., first trial). July, 1905: H. Hussey 
(qualified first trial). SANDHURST.—July, 1906 : J. M. Need- 
m (first trial from here). Arrangements for Militia Competitive. 
19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
WHEELER, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
Ealing, W.—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH.— 
Enlarged buildings, chapel, laboratory, ical, scientific, and commercial sides. 
P tion for allexams. Terms very reasonable. | e school is situated in one 
of the most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 
able elevation, and enjoying an atmosphere peculiarly dry, clear and bracing. 
Report, prospectus, and references from SECRETARY, 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can _ receive 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
(Manuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, George Street, Hanover Square, W 


ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


ATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
School for Girls. Large grounds, Thorough education. Good references. 


HANTRY, FROME.—SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 
Established 1857. On the Mendips. Modern Education. Music and 
Languages special features. Fees, 48-54 guineas.—Principal, Miss Senior. 


~OMERSET.—Cotitece House, Bripcwater. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by Board of Education. Thorough 
jon for all Exams. Every comfort. Terms moderate.—Principal, Miss 

. LL.A. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Bracing Down 


air. Thorough Education. > grounds. Terms moderate. Entire 
charge of Colonial Pupils.—*‘ Camacua,” Westsury, WILTs. 


\ TESTONSSUPER-MARE. — ALTON HOUSE, 


MONTPELIER.—High-class Home School for Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Tennis, Hockey, and Swimming. Entire charge of children from India and 
Colonies.— Principal, Mrs. HoLBovrne. 


XMOOR.—MIneEHEAD.—Seaside Boarding School 
for GIRLS.—Thorough Education. Music a Speciality, Moderate terms. 
Misses Stockwoop-Ho eg. 


T. WINIFRED’S, Cutrton, Bristot.—Church of 
England (recognised) Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople. 


ERLIN.—FrAutein BEHRENDT, who has lived 

for some years in England, and understands the requirements of English 

irls, can receive one or two daughters of gentlemen. Every facility for studying 
Kiustc, Languages, and Art. Excellent English references.—Address, 19 Augs- 
burger Strasse, lin. 


XFORD GRADUATE (27) requires Secretaryship 
to M.P. or Public Man. - 
ULForp, Winton House, Aldershct. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S New Books 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


PUBLISHED. 
VOLUME Il. OF 


A STAFF OFFICER'S 
SCRAP BOOK. 


By Lieutenant-General 
SIR IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B., 


“With numerous Maps, Panoramic Sketches, 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ Written in the same un- 
“pestrained and brilliant style as the first volume, 
‘never dry or overweighted with military terminology, 
‘it is a work from the facile pen of an observant, 
elever, and cultivated gentleman, in which all who 
delight in the best books of travel will revel.” 


MEMORIES. 


By Major-General 


SIR OWEN TUDOR BURNE, 
G.C.1.E., K.C.8.1. 


Demy 8Svo. With Illustrations. 15s. net. 


WORLD.—“Sir Owen will establish his reputation 
as a raconteur by the number of good stories about 
eelebrated people which came within his persenal 
experience, and by the Pepys-like realism with which 
he has set them down on paper for the edification 
and amusement of the general reader.” 


SOME PROBLEMS OF EXISTENCE. 
By NORMAN PEARSON. banat 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIX RADICAL THINKERS : 


Bentham, Mill, Cobden, Thomas Carlyle, Mazzini, T. H. Creen. 


By JOHN MacCUNN, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Liverpool. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE PRINCES OF ACHAIA AND THE 
CHRONICLES OF MOREA. 
A Study of Greece in the Middle Ages. 


By Sir RENNELL RODD, K.C.M.G., C.B., Author 
‘Customs and Lore of Modern Greece,” ‘‘ Ballads of the 
Fleet,” &c. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. With Map. 25s. net. 


LIFE AMONG THE POOR. 


‘THE NEXT STREET BUT ONE. 


By M. LOANE, Author of ‘* The Queen’s Poor.” Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The House of Shadows.” 


‘THE SUNDERED STREAMS. 


By REGINALD FARRER. 
By the Author of ‘The Seething Pot.” 


BENEDICT KAVANAGH. 


By G. A. BIRMINGHAM. 


By the Author of ‘ Folly” and ‘* The Reaper.” 


‘THE GOLDEN HAWK. 


By EDITH RICKERT. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART AND ARCH-FOLOGY 


Raphaél (Louis Gillet) ; Phidias et la Sculpture grecque au V* Siécle 

oo Lechat). Paris: Librairie de l’Art ancien et modeme, 
‘0 each. 

Funnel Khnopff (L. Bumont Wilden); Le Genre Satirique dans la 
Peinture Flamande (L. Maeterlinck). Bruxelles: Librairie 
Nationale d’Art et d’Histoire. 10/r. each. 

The Secret of the Old Masters (Albert Abendschein). Sidney 
Appleton. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Women Artists of Bologna (Laura M. Ragg). Methuen. 73. 6d, 
net. 

BIOGRAPHY 


Julie de Lespinasse (Marquis de Ségur. Translated from the French), 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 

Sir George Gabriel Stokes ; Memoir and Scientific Correspondence 
(Selected and Arranged by Joseph Larmor. 2 vols.). Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press. 24s. net. 

Thomas H. Huxley (J. R. Ainsworth Davis). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 


CLASSICS 


Paralipomena Sophoclea: Supplementary Notes on the Text and 
Interpretation of Sophocles (Lewis Campbell). Rivingtons, 
6s. net. 

Lucretius : A Selection from Book V. (W. D. Lowe). Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press. 2s. 

FICTION 

The Golden Hawk (Edith Rickert). Arnold. 6s. 

The Shulamite (Alice and Claude Askew. New Edition. Revised), 
Unwin. 6s. 

The Love Stone (Alice and Claude Askew); Red Cavalier (Lewis 
Ramsden) ; The Flight of Icarus (Henry Byatt) ; A Million of 
Money (Alice Maud Meadows). Sisley’s. 25. 6a. net each. 

The End of a Passion(Alice M. Diehl) ; The Romance of a Maid of 
Honour (Richard Marsh) ; Her Father’s Soul (Lucas Cleeve); 
The House of Howe (May Crommelin). Long. 6s. each. 

Painted Rock (Morley Robert:) ; The Millbank Case (G. D. Eldridge), 
Nash. 6s. each. 

The Blue Star (Kate Murray). Grant Richards. 6s. 

The bmn of Katherine (E. Temple Thurston). Chapman and 

all 

A Wilderness Winner (Edith A. ‘aed The Other Pawn (Mary 
Deane). Methuen. 6s. each 

What Might Have Been. Murray. 6s. 

Her Majesty’s Rebels (S. RK. Lysaght). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Nancy Manceuvres (Charles Cleig). Brown, 

Little Esson (S. R. Crockett). Ward, Lock. 6s. 


HIsTORY 


The Censorship of the Church of Rome (George Haven Putnam, 
Vol. I.). Putnams. tos. 6d. net. 

A Staff Officer’s Scrap-Book During the Russo-Japanese War 
(Lt.-General Sir Ian Hamilton. Vol. II.). Arnold. 18s. net. 

The Nemesis of Nations : Studies in History (W. Romaine Paterson), 
Dent. 10s. 6d. net. 

A History of the Inquisition of Spain (Henry Charles Lea. Vol. III). 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Romantic Revolt (Charles Edwyn Vaughan). Blackwood. 
5s. net. 

The Parish Clerk (P. H. Ditchfield). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Princes of Achaia and the Chronicles of Morea: a Study of 
Greece in the Middle Ages (Sir Rennell Rodd. 2 vols.) 
Arnold. 255. net. 

The Brasses of England (Herbert W. Macklin). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

King’s College Cambridge (C. R. Fay). Dent. 2s. net. 

Twenty Years of the Kepublic: 1885-1905 (Harry Thurston Peck). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

National Life and Character in the Mirror of Early English Literature 
(Edmund Dale). Cambridge: At the University Press. 85, net 

Law 

International Law as Interpreted During the Russo-Japanese War 
(F. E. Smith and N. W. Sibley. Second Edition). Unwin 
25s. net. 

REPRINTS 
The » (Edited by Rose Gardner). Routledge. 


Thomas Stanley’s Original Lyrics (Edited by L. I. Guiney). Hull: 
Tutin. 2s. 6d. net and Is. 6d. net. 

The Poems of Emily Bronté (Introduction by Arthur Symons); 
Selected Essays of Addison (Introduction by Austin Dobson). 
Heinemann. 6d. net each. 


(Continued on page 248.) 


Crown 8vo. with additional Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 
FOURTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


HEALTH AT SCHOOL. 


By CLEMENT DUKES, M.D., 
B.Sc, (Lond.), F.R.C.P. (Lond.), Physician to Rugby School. 


RIVINGTONS, 34 COVENT GARDEN, 
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RUSKIN’S WORKS 
Popular Edition 


Cloth, 1s.; Leather, 1s. Gd. net per 
Volume. 


27 Volumes now ready 


"The EXCELLENT QUALITY OF THE 
ILLUSTRATIONS which has always been 
a marked feature in these works is main- 
tained throughout this Edition, of which over 
250 Thousand Volumes have already been sold. 


MODERN PAINTERS. 
5 Volumes and Index. With 315 Illustrations. The Copy- 
right matter, consisting of over 21,000 words, contains a 
Preface, Introduction, Epilogue, and 170 Notes to Vol. IL., 
also an Epilogue and additional Illustrations to Vol. V. 


THE STONES OF VENICE. 


3 Volumes. With 173 Illustrations. The Copyright 
of over 9,000 wee includes a Chapter added in 188 


THE SEVEN LAMPS OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


With 14 Illustrations. The Copyright matter includes Pre- 
face, 55 Notes, and 33 Aphorisms added in 1880. [55/4 Thousand. 


LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE 
AND PAINTING. 


With 23 Illustrations. [20th Thousand. 


THE HARBOURS OF ENGLAND. 


With 14 Illustrations. [18¢h Thousand. » 


THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING. 


With 50 Illustrations. [26th Thousand. 


SESAME AND LILIES. 


With new Preface. Two Lectures. [120th Thousand, 


THE CROWN OF WILD OLIVE. 


[80th Thousand, 
THE TWO PATHS. 


[36¢4 Thousand, 
A JOY FOR EVER. 
(The Political Economy of Art.) [40th Thousand. 


THE QUEEN OF THE AIR. 
374 ousay 
THE ETHICS OF THE 


DUST. 

[44th Zhousand. 
TIME AND Ti DE. [41s¢ Thousand. 
U N TO TH is LAST. [84th Thousand. 
FRON DES AGRESTES. [59¢h Thousand. 
THE STONES OF VENICE. 


Two Volumes. Selected Descriptive Chapters for Travellers. 
[30th Thousand, 


SELECTIONS FROM RUSKIN. 
Vol. I.—1843 to 1860. Reprint, with additions, of the 1862 
Edition. With Portrait. [35¢4 Thousand. 
Vol. II.—1860 to 1888. Art, Education, Ethics, Economy, 
Religion. With Portrait [22nd Thousand. 


THE RUSKIN READER. [14th Thousand, 


NOTICE IIS 


EDITIONS of RUSKIN issued by OTHER 
FIRMS are necessarily reprinted from the early 
and unrevised editions of his Works, and are thus 
incomplete and imperfect both as regards Text 
and Illustrations, whereas only those published 
by Mr. ALLEN contain the Author’s latest Altera- 
tions, Additions, and Notes, which are copyright. 


CATALOGUE of all AUTHORISED EDITIONS 
will be forwarded on application. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 


MACMILLAN & 6O.’S LIST. 


A Story of Irish ‘Politics. 


HER MAJESTY’S 
REBELS 


BY S. R. LYSAGHT. 


Morning Post.—“ Will probably make the author the most discussed novelist of 


year. 
Standard.—‘' The story is tremendously absorbing and poignant.” 


World.—** A story of Irish people that is neither prejudiced nor patronising...... 
This rare and charming novel...... racy and convincing.” 


Of Special Interest in view of the 
L.C.C. ELECTION. 
ON MUNICIPAL AND NATIONAL 
TRADING. 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE VIGNE’ TTES. 
By Author of “‘ Mademoiselle Ixe” and ‘‘ Cecilia de Noél.” 
2s. 6d. net. 
esa Humorous and pathetic sketches of village 1 life and character. 


6/- 


Globe 8vo, 


VOLUME III. NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF THE 
INQUISITION OF SPAIN. 


y —" CHARLES LEA, LL.D. In 4 vols. Vol. IIL., 8vo. 
108. 


Prev jously published, Vols. and ML, 10s. 6d. net teach. 


STUDIES IN HUMANISM. 


By F.C. S. SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc. 8vo. ros. net. 
SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE METHODS OF ETHICS. 


By Professor HENRY SIDGWICK. _Bvo. 8s. 6d. net. 


GIORDANO BRUNO. 


By J. Sees IS McINTYRE, M.A., D.Sc. With Photogravure Plate, 8vo, 
Speaker. ae A very useful and well-executed piece of work.” 


CAMBRIDGE: a Brief Study in Social Questions. 
By EGLANTYNE JEBB. Crown 8vo. with 3 Maps, 4s. 6d. net. 

Daily News.—‘ We gain a clearer notion of a town, regarded as a single unit of 
—, life, than can be obtained from the most pretentious array of intricate 

ures. 

Stand wrd.—* Miss Jebb's excellent little book is a pet example of what 
should be done for ev ery town and village in all broad England 

Christian World.—** Tne book applies the method of Mr. ‘Charles Booth and 
Mr. Rowntree to a non-commercial niversity town, and goes further into definite 
advice as to practical social amelioration.” 

Cambridge Review,—“ This is a book of a new kind. . It is important to 
have its skiltul examination and report upon the conditions of a town like 
Cambridge 

Westminster Gazette.—"* A reflection in miniature of the social history of the 
country.” 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION, 1872-1906. 
THE EDUCATION BILL OF 1906. 
An analysis and a comparison with the preceding Acts. By S. LOWRY 
PORTER, of the Inner Temple, Barrister at-law. Crown 8vo. 1s. net. 
Cambridge Review.—'* The pamphlet confises itself to matters of fact, and 
seems to present quite a fair statement.’ 


SKETCHES FROM 
UNDERGRADUATE LIFE. 


By STANLEY BARWELL., gto. 5s. 6d. net. 
An Embarrassing Commission —Blues—A Bicycle Chuck—Academic Reflections 
—Place aux Hommes—A Heinous Offence—The Reading Man—The Horsey Man 
Rowi ing Man ‘Binary Combination, &e. 


THE OLYMPIAN ODES OF PINDAR. 


Translated into English Verse. By CYRIL M pen M.A., late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. n 
Prof. R. Y. Tyrrevt in the Acaaemy.—** There are many will have their 
poet in verse, and such will find Mr. Mayne’s book a boon.” 
Scotsman.—"* F luent, musical and spirit 
Glasgow Herald.— “Mr. Mayne's version will give English readers a good idea 
of what was accounted bli and g ly, Peetic in Greece.” _ 


A LETTER TO CLARION, and ot! other Poems. 


By HOLCOMBE INGLEBY. Crown 8vo. as. d. net. 


Daily . News.— “ This little volume should | add to the meed of praise Mr. Ingleby 
has d b e-says in verse.” 


y his p 


MENDELISM. 
By R. C. PUNNETT, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge» 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 16mo, 2s. net. 


MARCH NO. READY ON TUESDAY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 44. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The MARCH Number contains : 


EARLY HOMES OF LONGFELLOW. By Strernen Cammertt. 

JAY COOKE, AFTER THE CIVIL WAR: The Opening of the Great North 
West. By Exits Paxson OBERHOLTZER. 

LUTHER BURBANK’'S IDEAS ON SCIENTIFIC HORTICULTURE. 
By Hvuco pe Vrigs. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., Lonpon. 
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THROUGH SAVAGE EUROPE. 
By Harry De Windt, F.R.G.S. With 100 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. Net. “The 
Tribune” says: “This is a most attractive 
book written in a vivid and engaging style, 
and capable of diverting even the most jaded 
mind.” 


LINKS IN MY LIFE 


ON LAND AND SEA. 
By Commander J. W. Gambier, R.N. Second 
Edition. 15s. Net. The “Morning Leader” 
says this is “the raciest book of memoirs 
published for years.” “To be read by all who 
enjoy rollicking relations of adventure,” says 
the Times." 


ON ART AND ARTISTS. 

By Max Nordau. With a Portrait Frontispiece, 
7s. 6d. Net. “Mr. Nordau has given us in this 
book a work highly provocative and contro- 
versial in its details, but sound in its basic 
theory and full of suggestive thought and 
criticism.” Daily News.” 


IN VANITY FAIR. 
By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd. Decorative Cover. 
6s. A diverting account of fashionable 
Parisian society. Paris and the Fine Art of 
Dress, Racing near Paris, Motor Boating, &c. 


SOCIETY IN THE 

COUNTRY HOUSE. 
By T.H. S. Escott. Price 16s. “Mr. Escott’s 
book gives a very charming picture of English 


houses and house parties ancient and modern.” 
Punch.” 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued, 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 

Spinoza: A Handbook to the Ethics (J. Allenson Picton). Con. 
stable. 55. net. 

Brain and Personality, or the Physical Relations of the Bsain to the 
Mind (W. H. Thomson). Hodder and Stoughton. 65. 

Some Problems of Existence (Norman Pearson), Arnold. 75. 64, 
net. 

Christian Theology and Social Progress (F. W. 
Ios. 6d. net. 

A History of Chemical Theories and Laws (M. M. Pattison Muir), 
Chapman and Hall. 

Newer Ideals of Peace (Jane Addams). Macmillan. 55. net. 

La Liberté de l’Esprit humain (par Emile Flourens, Quatri¢me Edi- 
tion). Paris: Garnier Fréres. 1/7. 

The Nature and Origin of Life in the Light of New Knowledge (Felix 
Le Dantec). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net. 


THEOLOGY 
The Fifth Gospel. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net. 
‘The World’s Desire and Other Sermons (Joseph B. Mayor). Griffiths 
35. net. 
The Profit of Love (A. A. McGinley). Longmans. 55. net. 


The Frapong Wisdom (John Coutts). National Hygienic Company, 
Ss. net. 


Bussell), Methuen, 


The Truth of Christianity (Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Turton. Sixth 
Edition.) Wells Gardner. 2s. 6d. net. 
A Free Catholic Church (J. M. Lloyd Thomas). Williams and 
Norgate. Is. 6d. net. 
Reasons for Faith (A. F. Winnington Ingram). S.P.C.K. 25. 
TRAVEL 
Indian Pictures and Problems (Ian Malcolm). E. Grant Richards 
10s. 6d. net. 
Signs and Portents in the Far East (Everard Cotes). Methuen, 
7s. 6d. net. 
VERSE 
My Garden and Other Poems (John Gregory). Arrowsmith. 35. 6d. 
net. 
Verses (C.W.). Nutt. 15. net. 


Omar Khayyam : Some Verses and an Introduction (W. E. B. Whit- 
taker and Rex Lowenberg). Chester: Phillipson and Golder. 
Sonnets from the Trophies of José-Maria de Heredia (Rendered into 
English by E. R. Taylor. Fourth Edition). San Francisco : 

Paul Elder & Co. $1.50 net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Literatures of Modern Europe, a Summary of yr (Compiled and 
Arranged by Marian Edwardes). Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 
Artillery Fire: The Battery (Major W. A. Nicholson). 
5s. net. 
Eton nin the, for the Lent School-time, 1907. Spettiswoode. 


Stanford, 


Oxford and the Rhodes Scholarships (R. F. Schalz and S.. K. Horn- 
beck). Frowde. 2s. 6d. net. 
Constitutional Year-book, the, 1907. National Union. 15. 
Home Rule Movement, Sidelights on the (Sir Robert Anderson. 
New and Cheaper Edition). Murray. 55. net. 


2. 


I. Romance. 
2. Drama. 

3. Realism. 
4. Sentiment. 


“The Amazing Duke.” By Sir William 
Magnay, Bart. (6s.). A stirring romance of the 
time of Charles IL, in which the Duke of 
Buckingham figures prominently. 

“Under the Pompadour.” By Edward W. 
Jennings (6s.). Strong passion and exciting 
incident mark this fine romance of the days 
of the Marquise de Pompadour. 

“The Shulamite.” By Alice and Claude 
Askew (6s.). A revised edition of this 
dramatic story, containing portraits of Miss 
Lena Ashwell and Mr. Mackinnell. 

“The Sacrifice.’ By Alphonse Courlander 
(6s. “ The Bystander” says: “It is, indeed, 
powerful.” 

“A Man’s Love.” By Dorothy Summers (6s.). 
“A clever and well-handled intrigue of court- 
ship and love making.” —“ Scotsman.” 


T. Fisher Unwin, London. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE ROBERT COOPER, . ESQ., 
GROVE PARK, LEE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, February 26, 1907, and following day, at One 
o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late t Cooper, -» of Grove 
House, Grove Park, Lee, S.E., comprising Valuable To ected Works, in- 
cluding Ackermann’s University of Cambridge, Large Paper—Vetusta Monu- 
menta: Horsfield’s Sussex, &c.—Botanical Books, including Curtis’ Botanical 
Magazine, 93 vols.—Edwards’ Botanical Register ; Lawson's Pinetum Britannicum, 
&c.—a Collection of Privately Printed Genealogical Works relating to American 
Families, the Property of a Gentleman, and other Properties. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS 
THE PROPERTY OF SIR WILFRID LAWSON, BART. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C.,on THURSDAY, March 7, and Six following days, at One o'clock 
precisely, the valuable collection of ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS, the 
operty of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., Brayton, Cumberland, and formed in the 

rath c century by his Ancestor, the tenth Baronet—who died in 1806 —comprising 
Engravings after Masters of the English School of the 18th Century, including a 
number after G. Morland and Sir J. oon Very extensive Collections of the 
works of Edelinck, Nanteuil, and J. G. le. Old Masters, including some 


very fine specimens of the works BB... 9 Collections of Engravings in 
volumes, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Codes: Unicopg and A B C. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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smith, Elder & 


Co.’s New Books 


retrenchment. 


Author of ‘‘ A Cardinal and hi 
Count Ostermann,” ‘‘ The 

The AcApEemy says: ‘‘ The ability 
story should commend it to all lovers of 


7s. 6d. net. 


AMALIA. 


ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.—“ A vigorous, outspoken book.” 


THE STATE OF THE NAVY IN 1907 


A Plea for Inquiry. By “CIVIS.” 
Reprinted from the Sfectator, with Additions, and an Introduction 
by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. Crown 8vo, 2/6. 


Broap Arrow.—‘In this remarkable critique there is much food for thought 
and several of the arguments put forward by the writer will give rise to a profound 
feeling of uneasiness as to the outcome of the Government's policy of reduction and 


GRAHAM 
HOPE, és. 


s Conscience,” ‘‘ The Triumph of 
Gage of Red and White,” Xe. 
freshness, and honesty of this captivating 
a good novel.” 


LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. 


By Mre. C. W. EARLE, Author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden.” 


Guarpian.—"‘ A collection of letters on sort of subject, by one whois a 
shrewd observer and the mistress of a graceful 5 


THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. 


By 8. G@. TALLENTYRE. With Portraits, small demy 8vo, 98. net. 
TrvTH.—“ All Miss Tallentyre’s portraits stand out clear and sharp in this graphic 
book, which deserves an honoured and permanent place in the library.” 


fluent style. 


THE CORNHI 


For MARCH. 


“STRONG RICK O° TAXAL.” By 
Brooke. 


LL MAGAZINE 


Price ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS: 

FRAULEIN SCHMIDT AND MR. | ELECTRIC WAVES AND WIRE- 
ANSTRUTHER. Letters XLVIII.- LESS TELEGRAPHY. By W. A. 
LIL. By the Author of Elizabeth Suenstong, F.R.S. 
and her German Garden.” ROSE. By 

SOME MILITARY MEMORIES OF 
SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON. THE or 

ROUGH and SAVERNAKE 

THE COURTS AT WESTMINSTER. 
By His Honoar Judge Wirtiamu THE LAND OF MIGHT-HAVE- 
Wituts, K.C. LEONARD Hvx.ey. 


AD. Chaps. 7-9. 


. W. Mason, M.P. 


BEEN. B 
THE BROKEN RO 
By A. E. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE FAERY YEAR. 


By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


Illustrated Price 7s. 6d. 


“It is precisely the idea of a faery procession that 


he conveys to us; something without beginning or 


end; beautiful, curious, delicate, but a little remote 


from our humanity.”—Dazly Mail. 


“Does not strive for fine writing, his facts are 


more eloquent than his prose. And yet......there are 


passages in the book sublimely eloquent and pages of 


true poetry.” — Tribune. 


“The subtle delicacy of expression which cha- 


racterises some of these studies is of supreme literary 


merit......gems of colour and detail......the spirit of the 


thing pourtrayed lives.” Daily Express. 


“A banquet of the best.” —Morning Post. 


RIVERS, LIMITED, Fitzalan House, 
Arundel Street, Strand. 


ALSTON 


Messrs. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


THE KINGDOM OF MAN. 


By E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo. with about 60 Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. net. 
The first chapter is entitled ‘* Nature’s Insurgent Son,” and sketches the origin 
and progress of man and his resistance to the natural law of extermination and 


survival. The second gives an account of the advancement of science in the past 
quarter of a century, ard the third ibes in detail a case—the sleeping sickness 


descri 
—in which man has brought disease and death on to his own head. 


THE NATIVE RACES OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 
Edited by NORTHCOTE W. THOMAS, M.A. 


_ A Series of Illustrated Ethnographical Handbooks intended to convey accurate 
information in a popular and ble form. 


Illustrated, demy 8vo. 6s. net each. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


NATIVES OF 
BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. 


By A. WERNER, With 32 Full-Page Illustrations. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. 


By NORTHCOTE W. THOMAS. With 32 Full-Page Illustrations. 


The 7ribune says: ‘‘ We have first a description of the continent, then we pass at 
once to a study of the native human inhabitants. . . . Their physical appearance, 
language, art, science, their arts and crafts, their food, their pleasures, their methods 
of government and social organisation, their marriage customs and initiation cere- 
monies, their manner of disposing of the dead, their ideas of religion, their magic, 
myths, and tales, are all described with much minuteness, but at the same time in 


a thoroughly popular and interesting style. The book is further at once amply and 
—r illustrated . . . . Mr. Thomasis to be heartily congratulated upon his 
work. 


READY NEAT WEEK. 
NATIVES OF BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICA. 


By C, HILL-TOUT. With 32 Full-Page Illustrations. 


NATIVES OF NORTHERN INDIA. 


By W. CROOKE, B.A. With 32 Ful! page Illustrations. 


NEW EDITION OF 
EMMA LADY HAMILTON. 


Compiled from New and Original 7 with an Appendix of Notes and 
tters. 
ty WALTER SICHEL. Third Edition, Revised throughout. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Of the Orizinal Edition the Daily News said :—‘‘ Not merely a book of poignant 
human interest, Lut an historical document of the first importance.” 


The Bookman said :—‘‘ Mr. Sichel deserves all the credit that his book is bound 
to achieve for him.” 


SPINOZA: a Handbook to the Ethics. 


By J. ALLANSON PICTON, Author of ‘‘ The Religion of the Universe,” &c. 
Crown 5s. net. 
Contexts :—Part I, Concerning God. Part II. The Nature and Origin of the 
Mind. Part III. The Origin and Nature of Mental Affections. Part [V. The 
Bondage of Man. Part V. The Power of the Intellect ; or, the Freedom of Man. 


MR. ROBERT W. CHAMBERS’ NEW NOVEL. 
THE FIGHTING CHANCE. 


Illustrated by FRED PEGRAM. 6s. (Second Impression. 


Atheneum.—‘‘ Mr. Chambers has achieved another success.” 
en.—‘‘ This is a charming book, a delightful account of the lives of a man 
and woman in New York Society.” 

Academy.—‘‘ The cleverness, vivacity, and insight into human nature will 
deservediy secure for it as great a success in England as it already enjoys in 
America.” 

Evening Standard.—“ There is much that is sympathetic in his picture of the 
lovable man with the one great weakness, and the glorious girl with the mercenary 
ambition that she believes to be stronger than her love. The book is a decided 
success.” 

Manchester Guardian.—‘ Mr. Chambers gives us a striking picture of American 
society. His canvas is e, but his figures stand out in vivid relief and skilful 
contrasts. ‘ The Fighting nce ’ is undoubtedly a book to read.” 

Tribune.— It is not often that one gets real romance without mawkishness or 
moral. But Mr. Chambers has achieved the improbable. He makes one thrill and 
glow, and feel it is the real thing from all points of view.” 

Standard.—“ A dously absorbing kind of novel, painting the best typ¢ 
of New York people in clear picturesque colours, and written in a style that is 
wonderfully forcible and attractive. Every page pulsates with the echo of the steps 
of real people, with real thoughts, real life.” 


Constable's MONTHLY LIST sent post free on application. 


London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., 
to Orange Street, W.C. 
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A er ~ rsh IS BEING ISSUED, from which the following extract is 


~~ ieee of the Capital of the Company now offered for Subserip- 
tion has been or wiil be underwritten. 


NEW INDEPENDENT NON-TARIFF FIRE OFFICE. 


This Prespestas has been filed — © the Registrar of 
Joint Stock Compa: 


THE BRITISH SECURITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


(/ncorporated under the the Companies acts, 1862 to 1900.) 


The Subeewt ion Lists will ed on Wednesday, the 20th 
day of February, 1907, a r lose on or before Saturday, the 
23rd pho of February, 190/, tor Town, and Monday, the 

25th day of February, 1907, for Country. 


SHARE CAPITAL, £500,000, 


Divided into 100,000 Shares of £5 each, all of which are 
now offered for public subscription at a premium of 
5/- per Share. 

Payable as follows : —On Application (including the Premium of 5s.), ros. 
Share ; on Allotment, ¢s. ; One Month after Allotment, 5:.; Two Mouths a of 

Allotment, ss.; Total £1 5s. ; beyond which no calls are anticipat 


Directors. 


W. T. BELL, Sussex, Gentleman. 

DAVID MILLER BROWN, J.P., of 80 High Street, Dundee, Warehouseman, 
Director of the Dundee Floorcloth and Linoleum Company, Limited. 

SAMUEL CHAPMAN, King James Place, Perth, Director of Messrs. Scott, Son 

ompany, Limited, 8 Cannon Street, London, E.C., Warehouseman. 
G. O. M. CHEKE, Faygate Place, Faygate, Sussex, Gentleman. 

JOHN C. DUFFUS, of Messrs. J. C. Duffus & Company, Limited, East India 
Merchants, 41 Eastcheap, London, E.C., and Calcutta. 

JOHN HARRISON, 20 Eastcheap, London, E.C., Directors of Messrs. Peek 
Brothers & Winch, Limited, Wholesale Tea, Coffee and Spice Merchants and 
Cocoa Manufacturers. 

T. G. HAWARD, of Messrs. T. G. Haward & Co., Chartered Accountants, 

hw Street, London, E.C., Director of the Tenement Dwellings Co., 


Major OLN EUSTACE JAMESON, J.P., of Messrs. John Eustace Jameson 
e. ons, Merchants, 26 Great Tower Street, London, E.C., Director of Swifts, 


Limited 
FREDEKICK A. MITCHELL-HEDGES, of 120 Fenchurch Street, London, 
E.C., Contractor, Chairman of Messrs. Stone, Robson, & Co., Limited, East 
India Merchants. 
M. MOWAT, East India Merchant, “‘ The Baltic,” St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 
a= F. PARKER, Managing Director of Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, 
mited, Builders and Cont tractors, 100-102 Theobald’s Road, W.C. 
JOHN WALKER, M.I.C.E., M.1.N.A., Wildlands, Cottenham Park, London 
S.W., Director of Messrs. Robert Stephenson & Co., Limited, Shipbuilders and 
Locomotive Engineers, of Newcastle-on-Tyne and Darlington. 


Bankers : 
THE LONDON cITY & MIDLAND BANK, Limited, Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C. Branches. 
THE COMMERCIAL, BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited, 62 Lombard Street, 
gh and & heir Agents. 
THE E NATIONAL E BANK. Limited, in Dublin, Belfast and cork. 
Brokers : 


LEEMAN & HANCOCK, Blomfield House, 85 London Wall, and Stock 
Exchange, London, E.C. 
. ARNITT DEAR & CO., 16 Hackin’s Hey, and Stock Exchange, Liverpool. 
»- SCHOLES WALKER & CO., 7 Pall Mall l'and Stock Exchange, Manchester. 


Solicitors : 
MACKRELL, MATON, GODLEE & QUINCEY, 21 Cannon Street, London, 


HOWARD LLOYD, Junior, 11 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


Auditors: 


JACKSON, PIXLEY, BROWNING, HUSEY & CO., Chartered Accountants, 
58 Coleman Street, "London, 


Secretary and Offices /ew.): 
WILLIAM HENRY FLETCHER, 39 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The Britisu Insurance Company, Limitep, has been incorporated 
to transact — description of Insurance Business other than Life Assurance, its 
most prominent feature being 


FIRE INSURANCE ON INDEPENDENT OR 
NON-TARIFF LINES. 


The Directors consider that the present is an exceptionally favourab'e time for 
the formation of a strong Fire Insurance Company. ‘The principal Insurance 
Companies have for a long time past combined for the of regulating and 
maintaining rates of insurance by means of a Tariff Association, thereby iomng © a 
Trust or Ring of an arbitrary and efected kind, and the 
which have in recent years ted have considerably strengthened and - 

lidated such combination. It is estimated that, within a recent period, 
Insurance Companies with an aggregate Annual Premium Income of £3,933,491 
sterling, and aggregate Subscribed Capital of £9,336,696 sterling, and accumu- 
lated Fire Funds ot #3,943,180 sterling have been merged into ae Companies. 

This restricted system of insurance has caused much inconvenience, and a grow- 
ing fecling of dissatisfaction on the part of the Mercantile and Trading Communities, 

, there are good grounds for believing, will welcome the establishment of 

werful Company operating on Independent or Non-Tariff Lines and rating 

3 on their merits. That this can be done on a profitable basis is 

oe by the Revenue Chart of the British Fire Offices for the year 1905-1906 

issued by the “‘ Finance Coronicle” in August, 1906), which shows the percentage 

of losses to premiums received to be as follows :— 
Tariff Uffices 


‘ o 74 per cent. of Loss 
Independent or ‘Non- -Tariff Offices 37 75: per cent. of Li si 
Apart from or in addi to the cur ¢ facilities it is also 
well known that the value of Insurable aby in the United Kingdom and 
abroad continues to increase rapidly, and there is great need for a new Fire 
Insurance on this ground a 
pany Pp proposes to give Reduced Rates where approved methods have 
been ae or diminishing risk of Fire, such as :— 
1. For Buildings of Fire-proof Construction. 
efficient appliances are introduced for minimising 


2. For premises where 
loss by fire. 
3- For premises where Lighting and Heating Installations are on approved 


inciples.. 
properties where isolation reduces r'sk. 

The Com will be conducted on the most up-to-date lines, liberality in its 
treatment icyholders combined with the utmost care in the selection of risks 
and economy in working expenses being its 
Prospectuses and forms of ion for Shares can be obtained from the 
Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors and Auditors, or at the Offices of the Company. 

London, 15th February, 1907. 
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CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., LTD, 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Quarter ending 
3ist December, 1906. 


TOTAL YIELD. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources + 31,827°907 ozs, 


Total \ield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage ‘milled basis. < 10°330 dwts, 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
T ton 
Cost. milled. 
Dr. 424 
To Mining Expenses oe oe +» 35,968 5 or 8'06 
Developing oe oe ee ee 76t 
Reduction Expenses .. ee ee 23.533 12 2 7 
General Expenses oe ee as oe 2,664 18 7 © © 10°38 
Amount written off for additions to 
Machinery and Plant ee 1,100 0 0 © 
ead Office Expenses .. ee oe es 2,759 8 5§ © © 10°748 
€6,780 15 1 
Working Profit .. eo «+ 67,450 9 8 2 10°713 
£134,231 49 £2 3 
Valaeperton r ton 
Value milled, 
Cr. s. d. 
By Gold Account .. ee oe oe 134,233 4 9 
Dr. 4 ad 
To Donation ee ee es ee oe 105 0 oO 
Profits Tax (Estimated). ee oe ee 4,904 0 
Net Profit .. ee ee oe ee os ++ 63,99 13 10 
£69,090 13 10 
Cr. 4 
By Working Profit brought down oe ee 67,450 9 
Interest and Sundry Revenue .. ee ee oe ee oe _ 640 42 
“£69,090 13 10 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. £ 4 
s. d. 


Machinery, Plant, and Buildings ee 2,672 0 35 
Less Amount appropriated for miditions to Machinery and Plant 


41,572 © 3 


Gotp Reserve.—The Reserve Gold in hand at 31st December amounted to 
5,339°830 fine ozs. 


GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Three Months 
ending 3ist it January, 1907. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources ++ 22,307°414 07S. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis. oe 7°425 dwts, 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
Dr. Cost. Cost per ton 
To Mining Expenses— milled. 
Mining £34,877 13 5 ia 
Developing. . oe 8.446 15 2 
43324 8 7 O14 
Reduction Expenses ee ee ee 14,028 16 8 4 8'o3 
General Expenses— 
Mine _.. oe ee oe es 3123 9 4 1 
Head Office .. ee oe oo §=61,954 14 0 788 
62,431 8 7 9°384 
Working Profit .. oe 3% 345 8 © 10 § 210 
Cr. , Value per ton 
alue. milled. 
By Gold Account oe oe oe £93,776 16 7 £1 


Dr. 
To Net Profit .. ee ee oe oo ee oe oe £31,537 12 8 


Cr. 
By Balance Working down oe ee eo £31,345 8 0 
Int 192 4 & 


£31,537 12 8 


Note.—The 10 oa cent. Tax on Profits due to the Government of the Transvaal 
on the Profits for the Quarter is estimated to amount to £3,595. 

Reserve Goip.—At the 31st January, 1907, the Company had 2,156 fine ozs. of 
Gold in reserve 

The Capi.al Expenditure for the Quarter has amounted to £3,594 19s. 1d. 


GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 


Dividend No. 5. 
DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are o teed th 
will receive payment on or after THURSDAY, 7th March, 1 (DEN 
No. 5 (iP per cent., Nm 1s. 6d. per share), afier Surrender Mf COUPON | No. 5, at 
the Lo office, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 

COUPONS belonging to helvers resident in the United Kingdom will be subject 
to deduction of English Income Tax at the rate of 1s. in the pound. 

ne ey ‘S must be le't FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and may 

jad ny any day (SATURDAYS EXCEPTED) between the hours of Kleven 


Listing Forms may be had on application. 


ton 


23 February, 1907 
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Review. 


THE EXPLORATION CO., LTD. 


Tue ordinary general annual meeting of the Exploration Company, Limited, was 
held on Wednesday at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., under the presidency of 
Mr. R. T. Bayliss (the chairman and managing di of the Company). 
The Secretary (Mr. H. F. Wreford) then read the notice and also the report of 
the auditors. a 
The Chairman: Taking the balance-sheet first, you find the first item on the 
debit side is capital, £750,000, all issued and fully paid, and, of course, without 
any change since last time Sundry credit balances, £39,408 8s. 7d., is mainly 
comprised of shares purchased after the end of last December settlement and before 
the closing of the books on January 1, and therefore not paid for before the end of 
the year. In addition, that item contains the usual le lances, with which I 
not trouble you. Sundry shareholders for dividends is a small amount of £ 
Then we come to the profit and loss account, which shows the balance brought 
forward from last time £60,574 13s. 4d., and we then add to that the amount of 
profit realised during the year just » £97,973 138. 6d. These two sums added 
together give a total of £158,548 €s. 1cd. at the disposal of the directors. Well, 
out of that amount we first of all appropriate the sum of £98,726 2s. to meet 
depreciation on South African shares; we then recommend to you the 
payment of a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent., which will absorb £37,500 
we carry forward the not inconsiderable sum of £22,322 4s. 10d. to 
the credit of the current year. Now, going to the other side of the balance 
sheet, we find as the first item sundry investments £744,785 7s. 3d., 
being the book cost of securities held by us on December 31 last, and thi 
i me to what I think is the only unfortunate and unpleasant feature in 
the directors’ report—that is to say, the depreciation on South African shares. 
We do not feel justified in adopting again the same policy that we pursued last 
year, and we have therefore decided to wipe out this d jation at once and for 
éver by appropriating £98,000 of the available profit, and to write down with that 
sum the book value of all South African shares to the lowest price current on 
December 31 last. I need hardly tell you that this is not —-> book entry, 
but a bona-fide appropriation of profits to meet this depreciation, and I think we may 
congratulate ourselves that the result of last year’s work gave us a profit of such a 
substantial amount that we can apply it in this way and at the same time pay you 
the same dividend we distributed last year and carry forward again a very sub- 
stantial balance. I am hopeful that we need not regard the sum so written off 
asan absolute loss. After writing off the sum I have just mentioned to you, the sundry 
investments will stand in our own books at £646,059. My first item is South African 
gold-mining shares, now written down to £145,732 15s. Then we have investments in 
town property, buildings, and real estate in Ticsnuburn, which stand at 
tically the same figure as before, namely, £107,378 8s. ; shares held in the 
exican Mines, with which this Company is identified, £ 114,284 16s. 11d. ; interest 
in various mines in the United States, £51,799 15s. 6d. ; investments in copper 
mining securities, £156,908 2s. gd. ; shares in various mining syndicates and in- 
dustrial companies, £47,510 19s. 3d. ; and miscellaneous securities, £22,374 75. 10d. ; 
making in all £646,059 5s. 3d., being the book cost of sundry investments on 
December 31 last ; and, as stated in the directors’ report, these show a considerable 
jation over cost. That appreciation on December 31 last amounted to 
yp and, taking the same securities at the closing prices on Monday last, 
they showed a total appreciation of £183,685. You will therefore observe that the 
present market value of sundry investments alone amounts to, roundly, £830,000, 
and is considerably in excess of the total paid-up capital of the Company. 
The shares held in Mexican Mines with which this Company is identified 
show an appreciation over cost of £88,366. Interests in other American 
mining companies contributes £10,414 to that appreciation, and the investments 
we had made up to the end of the year in copper mining securities showed 
an appreciation over cost of £85,479. Shares in various mining syndicates, 
&c., on the other hand, show a depreciation of £1,388, and miscellaneous securi- 
ties an appreciation of £3,663 ; so, on balance, the securities show, as I have just 
told you, an appreciation of, roundly, £183,000 over their cost price. I turn now 
with some feeling of relief, I must confess, from a discussion of this depreciation on 
South African mines to the question of our other investments, and particularly to 
those we have madein Mexico. I think this Company has some little reason to be 
proud of itself, because I believe we were the first Company of this kind to really 
tackle the gold mining industry in Mexico—if I may use that word—in a really 
serious spirit, and the fact that we have not extended our operations beyond the 
district of El Oro is not because we have not favourable opinions with regard to the 
rest of Mexico, but we have really had all we could attend to in the El Oro district 
itself. First of all, down there we have the El Oro Railway and Mining Company, 
which, I think, has been the most satisfactory mine with which I have had any- 
= todo, Ithink in the course of the next two or three months we shall have 
a tale to tell with regard to the development of the El Oro Mine which will be a 
great pleasure to us and, I hope, of considerable benefit to the shareholders of that 
~~ Then we have the Somera Mine, which at one time formed a portion 
e 
pany. 


Oro Company’s property, and was then formed into a subsidi com- 

So far, we have not done very much work in the Somera ground ; but we 

are just getting into a position to enable us to do so, and I am very confident that 
we shall meet with good luck there. Then, perhaps, the pick of our basket in that 
district is the Mexico Mines of El Oro, dy that by reason mainly of its very 
small capital of £180,000. The Mexico Mine has opened up during the past 
eighteen months in the most remarkable manner, and instead of | the good 
little mine that we thought it was going to be, it has proved, on development, to 
a property of great importance and value. I think, therefore, you will ise 
we have every reason to be satisfied with our Mexican ——_ Then, in 

the United States, amongst other mining properties, we control the Tomboy Gold 
ny during the past eighteen months has been 
gress, both in its development and in the gross profit per month, and we are very 


our investments, or we 


increased 
ye age wey and I would like to say that 


best, safest, and 
The first copper mine I will mention to you is the 


-0f £350,000 or £ a . Since that date the present com has been 
formed. a ; which I believe will 


y is an extremel ht one ; for, as I say, in addition to the mine itself, 
they have land like 400 Shes of a railway down to the 

¢ pany the Chairman concl moving “* t the report of the directors, 
with the audited statement of accounts and Sileuspbess to December 31, 1906, 
«oe fae meeting, be, and the same are hereby, received, approved, 


. Mr. Rochfort Maguire seconded the motion, and after some discussion and criti- 
ae the £98,000 depreciation, it was carried unanimously. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


THE seventy-first annual meeting of the members of the National Provident 
Institution was held yesterday at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., the Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs (Chairman of the Institution) presiding. 


The Actuary and Secretary (Mr. I. F, Hovil) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and ts, first referred 
to the changes which had taken place in the Board during the year. Turning to 
the report, he stated that the new business transacted during the past year had 
been of a highly satisfactory amount and class. They had been able to retain the 
whole at their own risk, and had not been obliged to re-assure any of it. It was an 
increase over the amount written last year, and he was able to repeat what he then 
said, that it was the largest amount of new business they had put on the 
books in the corresponding year of any other quinquennium. He wished 
also to draw attention to the solid nature of the business. It would 
be seen that the average annual premium per cent. was practically 
44 10s. Papers dealing with insurance subjects very often compared the 
respective amounts of new sums assured, but they did not, to his mind, lay 
sufficient stress on the class of business transacted as indicated by the amount of 
the new premium income, which, after all, was the asset out of which they made 
their profits, whereas the new sums assured were the addition to their liabilities. 
With regard to the claims paid during the year, in numbers they were as fortunate 
as they were last year. There were only 427 deaths last year and only 432 this, but 
this year there had been an undue proportion of deaths among members insured 
for large amounts, which accounted for the increase in the total amount paid. Still, 
this was only 82 per cent. of the sum expected by their tables, so the result was 
quite favourable. He knew they were sometimes considered by their agents as 
Strict in their selection of lives, but they could not meet competition with other 

offices by relaxing their standard without impairing their bonus-giving powers, 
and he was sure the members did not want them to do that. One thing he 
was sure they gained by their care, and that was a wonderful freedom 
from very early claims—claims that would be practically total losses. For 
instance, they had put risks totalling £2,400,000 on their books since the 
last valuation, and out of this large amount they had only had claims for 
410,815. The directors examined the papers in connection with early deaths very 
closely, and he could safely say that they should take all the lives again to-morrow 
if they were proposed on the same evidence ; in fact all the deaths were from acci- 
dental causes or due to acute illness, and not from any physical weakness discover- 
able at the time the policies were taken out. The total expenses, including 
commission, had again been kept down to the very moderate figure of a little over 
1o per cent. of the total premium income. It would be noticed that the premium 
income had increased by £5,000 a year, and the interest income by £10,000, 
and that the total funds showed an increase of £168,000. Turning to the balance- 
sheet, it would be seen that there was still a depreciation shown on the Stock 
Exchange securities. It was more than last year, but rather less than the previous 
year. The members would not be surprised at this, for they knew the 
depressing effect of a 6 per cent. Bank rate on all first-class securities. 
The amount, however, was very small, being under 2 per cent. of their 
total holding in marketable securities. On the other hand, they had had 
no difficulty in finding eligible securities for their surplus funds at 
remunerative rates of interest, and he was pleased to say that the 
average rate at which their total funds were invested had now risen to the sub- 
stantial figure of nearly £4 2s, per cent. They had not been able to obtain this 
very satisfactory yield without keeping their surplus balances very closely invested 
up. This brought him to a point which he thought had never been referred 
to before, and one to which he particularly desired to invite the attention of the 
members, As they knew, they had a certain number of mortgages repaid and 
bonds maturing every year, so there was considerab’y more than the year’s excess 
re venue to invest ; and as new securities and investments were not always offering at 
the exact time that the repayments were being made, they had sometimes, in the 
ordinary course of business, to go to their bankers for temporary accommodation. 
He particularly wanted the members to know this, as they had no explicit 
power under their rules to borrow at all, although it was arguable whether 
obtaining an overdraft from bankers—for that was what it amounted to—was 
not included in the general powers of management vested in the directors. 
If they were unable to act as they had done, they should be managing 
the affairs of the Institution in a very much less economical manner. Next 
time the directors came to the members to sanction any alteration in the rules 
they would ask them to give the Board the necessary power in explicit terms, The 
question of the rate of interest brought him toan important change which the Board 
had made during the year in the rate charged on loans on policies. He would first 
remind the members of what was said from the chair some nine years ago, when the 
matter was under discussion. The directors were urged about that time to reduce 
the rate of interest on all policy loans to 4 percent. The then Chairman went very 
fully into the question, and he showed that a very large proportion of the total 
loans to members in any one year were for very small amounts. In fact in the year 
he cited—and the proportion was no doubt the same at the present time—out of 547 
loans granted, 500 averaged only £38 each, and these small sums were advanced 
free of all expense, with power after one year to repay without notice. He did not 
think the time had come to distinguish between large loans and small loans, but he 
promised that the Board would not lose sight cf the question. In the opinion of 
the Board the time had now arrived for a modification of the all-round 5 per cent. 
rate. There had been signs lately of the borrowing on policies gradually becoming 
restricted. They had, therefore, decided 
advances of £200 and upwards, with the fu’ uction to 4 per cent. for 
loans of £1,000 and over. As a concession to small borrowers they had 
decided to continue the payment of stamp duty on loans up to £200. This 
modification would apply to all existing loans, and the notices for interest 
due on the 30th April next would be based o the new a With regard to - 
inquennium prospects, the profit from sources maintained; the 
Canes ae toms less ; the net rate of interest, after allowing for increased 
income-tax payments, had been more, and the mortality equally favourable. In 
the absence of any serious disturbing factor, there was no reason why the members 
should not look forward next year to another exhibition of the steady profit-giving 
power which had always characterised the Institution. 
Six Peter Spokes seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 
The election as directors of Mr. J. C. Lewis Coward, K.C., Mr. Vincent W, 
Yorke, and the Right Hon. Ailwyn E. Fellowes was confirmed, and the retiring 
di s, Mr. Robert E. Dickinson and Lord Sandhurst, were re-elected. 


ended December 32, 1906, rec: 


“* That the dividend of 5 per shane, 
income-tax ommended d 
same is and authorised to be declared.” 


to. A vote of thanks 


w motion, was agreed 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman, directors, and staff concluded the pro- 


ceedings. 
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“4 guine that further development in depth wi of an encouraging nature. 
“3 There is another investment with which we have been very satisfied during the past 
twelve months, and that is the Ceylon Company of Pearl Fishers. With regard 
to our investments in copper-mining shares, you will notice that we have increased 
8 ents up to December 31 last, 
» we have increased them still 
our opinion, well and carefully : 
° Selected shares in companies operating copper mines which have not yet - 
8: reached their full capacity of ucti is : probably one of the 
of capital. 
3 tavi and 
_ ‘Kallway Company, which is a company, you no doubt are aware, formed 
¢ in Berlin, by financial houses of the very highest standing. to operate a 
iL were mine in South-West Africa, and upon land which belonged to the South. 
est Africa Company. I can speak with some little knowledge on the subject of 
f ‘the Otavi Mine, as it was pale Oe Exploration hye. ! who got together and 
sent out to South-West Africa what is now known as the ristopher James Expe- 
dition, which carried out, for a period of about eighteen months, serious develop- 
ment on the Otavi Mine, all such work, of comet, Sas done for a preliminary 
_ Pe which was providing the money ; but the Exploration Company itself had 
charge of that expedition and directed its operations ; so that I am personally 
acquainted with the Otavi Mine and its development. Mr. Christopher James : 
made a most favourable report when he came back and, on the basis of copper at ie ‘ 
in operation in tl irse of a month or tw tava 
af 
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The Saturday Review. 


23 February, 1907 


| FIVE NEW SPRING BOOKS 


lii. 


The House in St. 
Martin’s Street 


Being the Chronicles of the Burney Family 


By CONSTANCE HILL, Author of “Jane Austen: Her 
Home and Her Friends,” ‘‘ Juniper Hall,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations by Ellen G. Hill and Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. price 2is. net. 

Mr. C. K. Suortrer Spnerr: “ Miss Hill has written a charm: 
ing, an indispensable book.” 


Women of the 


Second Empire 
Being Chronioles of the Court of Napoleon Ill. 


By FREDERIC LOLIEE. With an Introduction by Richard 
Whiteing and 53 full-page Illustrations, 3 in Photo- 
gravure. Demy 8vo. price 21s. net. (Ready Feb. 27, 


British Malaya 


An Account of the Origin and Progress of British Influence 
in Malaya. By Sir FRANK ATHELSTANE SWETTENHAM, 
K.C.M.G., Author of ‘‘Malay Sketches,” ‘‘ The Real 
Malay,” and ‘*Unaddressed Letters.” With numerous 
Illustraticns and a Map. Demy 8vo. 16s, net. Second 
Edition. 

Srecrator : Sir Frank Swettenham's work... should be read 
by every Englishman who loves his country.” 


A Queen of indiscretions 


The Tragedy of Caroline of Brunswick, Queen of England. 
By G. P. CLERICI. Translated from the Italian by 
FREDERIC CHAPMAN, with an Introduction by the 
Translator and numerous Illustrations reproduced from 
contemporary Portraits and Prints. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
Westminster GazettE: “Zhe volume, scholarly and well- 
informed . . . forms one long and absorbingly interesting chapter 
of the chronique scandaleuse of Court hfe.... reads like a 
romance, except that no romancer would care or dare to pack his 
tages so closely with startling effects and fantastic scenes.” 


The Alhambra of Granada 


Being a brief history of the Moslem rule in Spain from 
the reign of Mohammed the First to the final expulsion 
of the Moors, together with a particular account of the 
construction, the architecture, and the decoration of the 
Moorish Palace, by ALBERT F. CALVERT With upwards 
of 80 Coloured Plates and nearly 300 Black-and-white 
Illustrations (New Edition). Uniform with ‘“ Moorish 
Remains in Spain.” Crown 4to. 42s. net, 
Tripune: “ The pictures . . . will inspire everyone who secs them 
with a desire to see Granada at once.” 


A NOVEL LIST 


lil. 


A Boy’s Marriage 


By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. Price 6s. 


“ The book is likely to attract a great deal of attention. It is 
realistic. A daring but sincere book.” —EVENING 
TANDARD. 


The Beloved Vagabond 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, Author of ** The Morals of Marcus 
Ordeyne.” Price 6s. 
“With ‘ The Beloved Vagabond’ Mr. Locke has triumphed ; he has 
given us something entirely fresh and original, coloured with his 
own personality—a personality that has avery prominent position 
in the ranks of modern novelists.” —-WeESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


The 
Dangerville Inheritance 


By A. C. FOX-DAVIES. A thrilling detective story. 
Price 6s. 


“* The Dangerville Inheritance’ is Jon Lane's find ‘or the 
season, and @ very good find it is too."— 


ORNING Post. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 


UNIVERSAL RUSKIN 


Cloth, 1S. net; Leather, 18. Gd. net 
Lambskin, 28. net. 


Modern Painters. 


5 Vols. With 314 Illustrations, 1 Coloured Plate, and Index. 


Stones of Venice. 
3 Vols. With the 166 Illustrations, 7 Coloured Plates, and Index, 


Seven Lamps of Architecture. 


With the 14 Illustrations and an Index (now first added). 


Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 


With the 23 Illustrations and an Index (now first added). 


Elements of Drawing. 
With the 48 Illustrations and an Index (now first added). 


Political Economy of Art (A Joy for Ever), 


With an Index (now first added). 


Unto this Last. 


With an Index (now first added). 


Two Paths. 


With the 2 Plates and 7 Illustrations, andan Index (now first added), 


Selections from Ruskin’s Writings. 


To be followed by editions of the Author's other books 
as their copyrights expire. 


The Morning Post of 21st February last, in an article entitled 
‘What Constitutes a New Edition?” says Messrs. Routledge 
have drawn up and issued a detailed statement regarding their reprints, 
based mainly upon Messrs. Wise & Smart’s ‘ Bibliography of Ruskin,’ 
a minutely accurate work. Chapter and verse are quoted so as com- 

letely to justify the Routledge reprints.” This leaflet will be 
Soombe to any interested applicant. 

Whilst admitting their legal inability to print such corrections as 
were made to the text later than 1865, George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 
maintain—now that the property in these books has passed to the 
nation—that this edition is fully justified by the following facts :— 

1. Of the 9 works reprinted, 4 of the reprints are identical in 
respect of both text and illustration with the latest corrected editions ; 
2 are superior, because more complete (‘* Two Paths,” by having the 
“* two lovely engravings” of the first edition, whose absence from all 
later editions Mr. Ruskin lamented, reinstated ; and ‘* The Elements 
of Drawing”: c.f the 1902 Catalogue of the publisher of the 
** authentic ” editions: ‘*As many readers of Mr. Ruskin’s works 
have expressed a desire to possess this book in its old form, it is here 
reprinted as it stood in 1859”). 

2. The alterations made after 1865 in the three other books are, 
from the point of view of the masses, non-essential, not to say unim- 
portant. Mp. GILBERT K. CHESTERTON, in his article entitled 
*¢ John Ruskin,” says :—‘*In some atmospheres, however, there has 
arisen a very bad artistic habit of going over and over artistic work 
and talking about it as if no one could ever get tired of the subject. 
Mr. George Moore has specially distinguished himself by purring over 
his work and petting it as a cat does a mouse, gently commending 
this and gently lamenting that, as if it were the character of some 
erring but adorable friend. This fashion is bad everywhere ; and into 
this fashion Ruskin fé//. It is this habit in him and this alone, I 
think, that really irritates us in his later works. I can read a page 
his dogmatism with pleasure. But / cannot endure the little notes that 
he puts at the bottom of the page to point out where he made a mistake 
and how much he has grown since he maze it. That is real vanity ; 
that is real self-love. He is not an egotist when he says that he is 
right. But he is an egotist when he says that he was wrong.” (The 
italics are ours.) 

3- Were the author’s latest corrections allowed to ern the 
legitimacy of the cheap reprint the legal period of copyright would 
be greatly extended : in the case of ‘* Modern Painters ” (to the 1888 
edition of which some additional notes from ‘*‘ Frondes,” ‘* De 
Montibus,” ‘ Caeli Enarrant,” and ‘* Turner Notes ” were added) 
publication would have been deferred until A.D. 1930, zc. 23 years 
beyond the intention of the Act. 

4- To 6 of the 9 reprinted works Indexes have now been added 

or the first time. 

5. In the present editions all the full-page plates, whether plain or 
coloured, have been reproduced; and, in addition, all the texts 
illustrations have been grouped as full-page plates, and also printed on 


Fine-Art Paper. 
6. The quality of the paper used for the text, that of the printing, 
and the three tasteful bindings, bear very favourable comparison with 


those of the ‘‘ authentic” editions. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Litep, 


Broapway House, Lonpon, E.C, 
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